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The priest when clad in sacred vestments, holds the place 
of Christ, that he may humbly pray to God for himself and for 
all men. He has before and behind him the sign of the holy 
Cross, that he may always remember the Passion of Christ. 
Before him he wears the cross on the chasuble, that he may 
diligently observe the footsteps of Christ and endeavor to fol- 
low in them. Behind he is marked with the cross, that he may 
mercifully bear for God's sake every adversity and evil that is 
done to him by others. He wears the cross before him, that 
he may bewail his own sins; and behind, that he may lament 
the sins of others with compassion, and that he may remember 
that he is a mediator between God and the sinner, and that 
he must not cease to pray and to offer the holy Sacrifice in 
order to obtain grace and mercy from God. When the priest 


celebrates Mass, he honors God, he rejoices the angels, he 


edifies the holy Church; he helps the living, obtains mercy for 


the dead and makes himself partaker of all good things. 
—Imitation of Christ. 
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But of all the designations given to a minister of religion 


the title of Priest is manifestly the most sacred and honor- 
able. The essential office of a priest is to offer sacrifice: 
"For every high priest taken from among men, is ordained for 
men in the things that appertain to God, that he may offer 
up gifts and sacrifices for sins." As the most sublime act of 
Jesus Christ was His sacrifice on Calvary, so the sacrifice of 
the Mass, which commemorates the bloody immolation of 
Christ, is the most august act that can be performed by a 
human being. ''No act,'’ says St. Thomas, "is greater than 
the consecration of the Body of Christ." The priest brings 
down on the Altar, he holds in his hands, and partakes of the 
same flesh that was born of the Virgin Mary. The true priest 
has the noblest mission on earth, not only because he offers 
up the Lamb of God on the Altar, but also because he im- 
molates himself on the altar of duty and charity in behalf 
of his fellow beings. His whole life is a perpetual sacrifice, 
and self-sacrifice is an evidence of a magnanimous soul. 


—Cardinal Gibbons. 
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THE SOLDIER-PRIEST 


JOHN WAY, O.P. 


LDIERS ARE ON THE MARCH. The battle lines 
have been drawn. Tomorrow is the day for the big drive. 
The heavy weapons have been moved to the front line and 
all is quiet. As the dawn approaches and the moment of 


attack nears, each of the combatants realizes the possible sacrifice he 
may be called upon to make for his country—death. As he thinks of 
all the things that have happened and may yet happen, the soldier-lad 
is stirred from his gloom by the movement of a fellow-soldier. Yes, 
it is his fellow-soldier, but more properly it is God’s soldier, the 
soldier-priest. 

In every war the ambassador of Christ has joined his brethren 
in arms on the field of battle. As the soldier-priest he has performed 
heroically the task of spiritual shepherd to those who are perilously 
placed on the brink of eternity. When shells burst, cannon thunder 
and shrapnel flies, the soldier-priest is a symbol of strength to the 
fighting men about him. Though he bears no arms himself, he is 
largely responsible for the most potent of weapons in the line of 
battle—morale among the fighting men. 

In his role of chaplain, the soldier-priest can truly act as another 
Christ. Many stories originated in the first World War concerning 
the soldier-priest. His deeds of heroism were many. The famous 
Father Duffy of the Fighting 69th, a statue of whom has been placed 
in Times Square, received no less than four decorations for heroism 
in action. Of his experiences at the front, he writes: “Religion in 
the trenches has no aid from pealing organ or stained glass windows, 
but it is a real and vital thing at that. The ancestors of most of us 
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kept their religious life burning brightly as they stole to the pro- 
scribed Mass in a secluded glen, or told their beads by a turf fire; and 
I find that religion thrives today in a trench with the diapason of 
bursting shells for an organ. I had a word or two for every man 
and they were glad to get it...’ 

Father Duffy was a typical soldier-priest in the last war. There 
were many more like him. In his book he relates a story of Father 
George Carpentier, O.P., who also was decorated for bravery and 
was especially known for his zeal and endurance: “Lieutenant Ogle 
took out a patrol one dark night and found in his party one soldier 
without a rifle, for which he rebuked him in a savage whisper. Later 
on he discovered that it was Father Carpentier who had accompanied 
the patrol—he says to render spiritual first aid if anyone was 
wounded.”? 

In a letter from the front during the last war, these words were 
written by a Catholic chaplain, Father Francis A. Kelly: “I am tak- 
ing a few minutes of the time now at hand to write you a few of my 
observations here. In spite of the hardships which they are com- 
pelled to suffer, the men are game through and through, steadied al- 
ways by a perfect realization of the importance and the sacredness of 
the duty they are called upon to perform. One could not ask for a 
more inspiring sight than to see these young lads assisting at Mass 
and approaching the Sacraments before entering the battle line . . . it 
does not break their nerve, it does not render them one whit less 
brave; on the contrary, it strengthens them and fortifies them and 
sends them forth realizing that they are ready to meet all that may 
come their way. The more I see them and the more I observe them, 
the more I am convinced that only those who are unprepared to meet 
their God are cowards in the battle line. We know no such thing, 
because our men are ever ready to answer the call of Him who holds 
sway over life and death. There is no shirking, there is no lagging, 
no hanging back. Once fortified with the sacraments they march 
forth with perfect resignation and with a peace which only the grace 
of God can give, filling the hearts and souls . . . the peace which 
marks the passing of our lads in the battlefield is something which 
shall remain with me as an inspiration throughout all my days. The 
least thing you do for them is so much appreciated. A comforting 
word, a prayer uttered in their ears, a blessing bestowed upon them, 
and they beam, fairly beam with the light of the grace of God. One 
knows that if they have been brave warriors here, they shall receive 


* Duffy, Father Duffy’s Story, p. 66. New York, 1919. 
* Ibid., p. 249. 
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the crown of eternal victory hereafter.’”* 

And as in the first World War, so in this global conflict the 
Catholic chaplains are showing heroic devotion to the men in arms. 
From the wind-swept islands of Alaska to the sultry shores of Gua- 
dalcanal, the soldier-priests are “scattering God’s gifts with a royal 
hand.” Consecrated to the work of Christ, sanctified in His service, 
they do not even hesitate to make the supreme sacrifice in the hour of 
darkness. 

The first American chaplain killed in World War II was Father 
Aloysius H. Schmitt. He was aboard the U. S. S. Oklahoma during 
the attack on the United States Pacific Fleet in Pearl Harbor by Jap- 
anese forces on December 7, 1941. The vessel capsized. He was 
trapped along with other members of the crew in a compartment 
where only a small porthole provided outlet for escape. Father 
Schmitt, according to the citation of the Secretary of the Navy, with 
unselfish disregard for his own plight, assisted his shipmates through 
the opening. When they were trying to rescue him, his body became 
wedged in the narrow opening. Realizing that other men had come 
into the compartment looking for a way out, he insisted that he be 
pushed back into the ship so that they might leave. Calmly urging 
them on with a pronouncement of his blessings, in a gesture of mag- 
nificent courage and sacrifice, he remained behind while they crawled 
to safety. Father Schmitt’s heroic act is one among many others 
within the ranks of the soldier-priests. Lieutenant John Washington 
was another who is reported to have made the great sacrifice. Father 
Washington was aboard a United Nations ship when it was torpe- 
doed. Giving his lifebelt to a frantic young soldier, he went down 
with the ship. 

The siege of Bataan is one of the great epics of the present con- 
flict. How a comparatively small number of forces heroically resisted 
the advance of the enemy on this island fortress, attests to their forti- 
tude and stamina. Among the first to receive the Distinguished Ser- 
vice Cross during the siege was Captain John L. Curran, O.P., of the 
Chaplain Corps. Stationed at Fort Stotsenburg in the Philippines 
when the enemy attacked, Father Curran was the first priest to reach 
the fort hospital after the bombing, and after attending the injured 
he left for field duty with his outfit and finally landed in Bataan. 
Captain Florence MacDonald, who was among the last nurses to leave 
Corregidor before its fall and who was given the title “Woman of 
the Year” by the Women’s National Institute, recently wrote Father 


* Williams, American Catholics in the War, pp. 277, 278, 280. Macmillan, 
New York, 1921. 
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Curran’s Provincial, as follows: “When Father Curran left Fort 
Stotsenburg he was the picture of health: rosy cheeks, broad shoul- 
ders, fine looking. When I last saw him he had lost his rosy cheeks 
and about 50 pounds with them. He gave first aid to the injured, 
consolation to the dying, buried the dead and helped the litter bearers 
carry in the wounded.”. 

The invasion of Africa adds another glorious chapter in the ac- 
tions of the soldier-priest. This time Father Clement M. Falter, 
C.S.Sp., was to be called upon to offer his life in the line of battle. 
Describing his part in the invasion of North Africa, Father Francis 
Ballinger, a navy chaplain and observer of the invasion, recently 
said: “Father Falter spent some time before the Blessed Sacrament 
the night before we landed. He had celebrated Mass that evening. 
He seemed to have a premonition of what was to happen. He seemed 
to sense that this sacrifice was expected of him. We said “Au Revoir” 
and he left the ship with his group of men. The rest of the story I 
learned from some army officers who were on the beach. Just as the 
boat bearing Father Falter approached the beach, it was greeted with 
a shower of machine gunfire. Father Falter was killed instantly be- 
fore he had ever set his foot on the beach. He had made the supreme 
sacrifice for his country and his men. He was an example to all of 
integrity, courage and patriotism.” 

Glowing tribute has been paid by an army officer, a veteran of 
the Burma campaign, to Rev. Jeremiah Kelleher, a missionary of St. 
Columban. Father Kelleher, who had labored in the Bhamo area 
among the Kachin tribesmen, volunteered to accompany his charges 
to the front when they rallied to the defense of their country against 
the Japanese invasion. He served in the trenches during the bitter 
battle of the Salween river preceding the fall of Rangoon, and min- 
istered to British units in engagements near Mandalay and Lashio. 
Under merciless bombing and strafing by Japanese planes, the priest 
refused the opportunity to be evacuated and shared all the hardships 
of rear-guard actions covering the withdrawal of the British in India. 

The heroic feats oi the soldier-priest in this war as in past wars 
is a glorious legend. But of all his deeds, there is one in particular 
which will always stand out, his offering of the Holy Sacrifice of the 
Mass. From Egypt, Sgt. J. E. McGuire wrote this Christmas letter 
to his parents : “How I miss you on this day of days. As I sit here 
writing I can visualize all the wonderful Christmases we spent to 
gether; the happy moments I have had with you since I was old 
enough to remember. I have just attended Midnight Mass in a ca- 
thedral that I shall never forget. The ceiling was the starlit sky and 
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the floor was the desert sand. The altar was on an army truck, dimly 
lighted by two blessed candles and the missal was read with the aid 
of a flashlight held by one of the members of our unit, who was the 
altar boy. I went to confession before Mass and the confessional was 
the driver’s seat of a truck. The communicant knelt on the running 
board and as I received the Sacrament and closed my eyes in medita- 
tion, I felt I was at the altar rail of Holy Trinity Church where I 
knew that both of you would be.” 

The soldier-priest is truly Christ’s ambassador. At the reception 
of Holy Orders he was given the power to fulfill the offices of an- 
other Christ, to give to others the sacrifice and sacraments by which 
they live. Thus when he takes his place in the armed forces of his 
country, he brings with him the most potent of weapons for good, the 
sacerdotal character. The role of the ordained priest as a spiritual 
leader has been eloquently expressed in these words: “He is the am- 
bassador of men as well as the ambassador of God; in his step can be 
heard the rumble of millions of feet in perfect unison with him. 
Where he goes, the whole Mystical Body of Christ goes along with 
him: into a narrow confessional box, into the quietly final atmosphere 
of a sick room, to an altar set up in a desert bristling with armies, to 
the deck of a ship buckling under a hail of bombs. His hand raised 
in blessing does not merely reach to the walls of his church, but to 
the walls of the world beyond.’”* 

The heroic chaplain of this war and past wars will never be for- 
gotten. The Divine Master, whose minister he is, said on one occa- 
sion: “Greater love no man hath, that a man lay down his life for his 
friends.” The Catholic chaplain is always ready to make the supreme 
sacrifice. Love of God and love of country make the perfect soldier. 
When these two virtues are manifest in the trenches or at sea, then 
victory is inevitable. In the soldier-priest these two virtues are pres- 
ent for the inspiration of all. An observer of the Catholic chaplains 
in the last war wrote these words of appreciation: “Their gallant in- 
trepidity before danger, their unselfishness before suffering, their re- 
sourceful dash and daring have made them models to their lay-com- 
rades . . . as soldiers of Christ only the Recording Angel can chron- 
icle their innumerable acts of virtue . . . thanks to these soldier-priests 
who have made themselves all things to all men, the empire of Satan 
has received an unlooked for and most unlooked-for check.’”® 

The chaplain is God’s gift to the fighting men. Ordained to bring 


nm Farrell, Companion to the Summa, p. 376. Sheed & Ward, New York, 


* Ecclesiastical Review, April, 1916. 
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God to men and men to God, his role is a great one. Morale is as 
important to an army as ammunition. And while the ambassador of 
Christ exercises his ministry among the troops, there should never be 
any concern about morale. Strengthened in the Faith the soldier will 
go forth to the field of battle ready to give his all that peace and free- 
dom will once more reign. With his chaplain nearby, spurring him 
on, he cannot fail to obtain the palm of victory. 





THE KELTIC BARDS 


DENIS BRACKETT, O.P. 


geet Hil: PAINFUL PEACE of the penal era was a greater trag- 
Mi edy to the literature of the Gael than had been the series of 
ruinous wars of the past. The laws that struck at the mind 
and the heart were more deadly than the lance aimed at the 
flesh. With education forbidden to the entire race, and teaching a 
capital offense, there appeared to be very little hope of literary activ- 
ity. The majority of the population were adherents to the proscribed 
faith, and they were also speakers of the Gaelic tongue, with the re- 
sult that their language was penalized with their religion. Well-to- 
do persons could defy the law and send their children to the schools 
of the Continent. The poorer classes had to rely on the hedge-schools 
for their learning. These hidden schools, conducted also in defiance 
of the law by masters with a price upon their heads, were the sole 
survivors of the great scholastic establishments that flourished at an 
earlier age. Here to some extent the traditions of classical learning 
were maintained. Here also, and here alone, the literature, history, 
legends and language of the Gael were cultivated. In these outlawed 
centers of learning the humble folk got the remains of the native cul- 
ture, while the wealthy returned from foreign schools with a foreign 
education. 

The literary instinct which had flourished during the wars of 
conquest and spoliation asserted itself once more in the midst of per- 
secution. There was a scarcity of serious literature. The creative 
genius of a down-trodden and hopeless race burst forth into song. A 
vast amount of the works of the bards has been lost. Deprived, in 
their hidden retreats, of the advantages of the printing press and 
other conveniences, their poems were preserved only in the lasting 
memories of the peasants, or in the manuscripts copied in country 
cottages by loving hands. Many of these poems have been discovered 
recently in the hill country, and some of them have been published. 

A goodly number of the poets were masters of the various 
hedge-schools. They were wandering or roving teachers, which ac- 
counts for the finding of their works scattered over the whole coun- 
try. With Gaelic and its graceful idioms peculiarly suited for po- 
etry, Ireland was accustomed to ballads long before that dark night 
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of agony which set in upon her in the penal era. Since it was treason 
to love their native land, the poets adopted allegory, such as we find 
in “Dark Rosaleen.” They sang of Erin as the “Dark Little Rose,” 
the “Coolin,” the “Drimmin Dubh Dheelish,” the “Shan Van Vocht,” 
and under a host of other names. The poems themselves are on every 
subject imaginable. Love, war, religion, controversy, all had a place 
in the ballad. The polemical ballad was in high favor. The Church 
was persecuted with a fierce hatred and the men of Ireland loved and 
clung to Her the more for that very persecution. Countless ballads 
were written in her behalf, painting her sufferings. The majority of 
this type of ballad were rather absurd; still they were sung, and kept 
the subject ever present in the hearts of the people. Of the religious 
type, the controversial was, perhaps, the most welcomed. It gave 
scope to the bard for a display of biblical learning and a very wide 
range to his invective. The Saxon “bodachs” who usurped the rights 
of the Irish Church and State were bitterly satirised. The people 
took great delight in the verbal spanking administered to heresy. 
{Love songs and humorous verse and descriptions of local scenes 
were all treated with a high perfection of melody.] 

The poetry of the penal days has an interest aside from a solely 
literary one. The picture of social life and the mental outlook of the 
people have here a portrayal altogether different from that of the 
English orator or writer. This poetry indicates a national conscious- 
ness common to north, south, east and west which refused to die in 
spite of the many wounds inflicted upon it. Frequent references to 
the literature and mythology of the Latin and Greek show that the 
tradition of the old scholarship was still kept alive in the hedge- 
school. The classical literature of the Gael was also cultivated as is 
evident from the constant stream of references to mythology, ancient 
legends, and history. These references, devoid of any explanation, 
assume that they were immediately grasped and understood by the 
hearers. These allusions, literary and historical, and the characters 
of legend and truth, are interwoven in such a fashion that the bards 
of Erin cannot be truly appreciated without a grasp of the early liter- 
ature and history of the land. 

Every section of the country gave birth to one or more of these 
poets. The south was more prolific than the rest of the land and more 
faithful in preserving the fruits of their labor. Every corner of the 
country sang these songs and committed them to memory. Under 
the guiding hand of God they have been the instruments of safe- 
guarding the faith and nationality of a race throughout centuries of 
persecution such as a race never before suffered and survived. In 
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every county of Munster there flourished legions of poets of greater 
or lesser merit. 

Second only to Munster in the number of poets and the faithful 
preservation of their names and works, is that section which has been 
termed “South Ulster.” The Gaelic literary tradition was kept flour- 
ishing here up to the nineteenth century. Here the Gaelic language 
was kept alive between the old Pale of the south and the new Planta- 
tion of the north. 

The people of the west had their quota of bards who expressed 
the feelings of that section in verse. Connacht has been less kind to 
the bards than the rest of Ireland. Though the greater portion of its 
poetry has been retained in oral tradition, the names of the authors 
are almost entirely lost to us. A manuscript from Connacht is con- 
sidered a rare treasure. 

Among the poets of the various sections, a spirit of intimacy 
seems to have prevailed. Poems are addressed to other writers as 
brother bards. Periodic gatherings called Bardic Sessions were held 
in various sections of the country. At these sessions only poets of ac- 
cepted merit were admitted. These assemblies lasted in various forms 
down to the second decade of the seventeenth century. Recitations 
were held during these meetings and votes were taken on the versions 
presented. Variations from the original and accepted theme were 
frowned upon and the strict traditionalism of the bardic order forced 
the speaker back to the words of the original rann. 

In pre-Christian as well as in Christian times, the ballad was the 
delight of the Irishman. Each bard strove to excel in his art. The 
bard was usually well educated for his work in life and the calling 
was considered as a dignified and important one. The bard was well 
received and amply rewarded wherever he went. This was only nat- 
ural for every Gael is a poet of sorts at heart. Four out of every 
five men you meet with in Ireland will be poets. The fifth, in all 
probability will be a Saxon. As in every other profession, so in the 
thyming circle, there is always to be found in every parish a rhymer 
superior to his fellows. 

__ Every nation owes a great debt to poetry. Ireland is especially 
indebted to the street ballad. The songs of Homer made for a free 
Greece even more than the might of the phalanx. The ballad of Spain 
kept patriotism at a burning pitch even under the domination of the 
Moor. The ballad has done more for Ireland than for even Spain or 
Greece. Spain, like Ireland was invaded by a foreign foe; but that 
foe, though infidel, was less savage and less destructive than the pre- 
tentious christian seeking to “civilize” Ireland. The Moor was a pa- 
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tron of learning and fostered the arts and sciences in the many 
schools he founded throughout Spain. The English fostered little 
more than the destruction of schools, the outlawry of language, and 
the capture of priests and teachers. The Irish mother taught her little 
ones the ballads which told of the nation and the nation’s faith, which 
her own mother in a similar way had taught to her. The song lived, 
though the lips that first uttered it were now silent. The magical ef- 
fect of the ballad never lost its power. Generation after generation 
was swayed by the charm of its appeal. The ferocity of its invective, 
the pathos of its love, and the wild agony of its wail, continued to ex- 
ercise the same undying effect on the mass of the people. 

The might of the ballad was well understood by the sage who 
gave voice to the famous saying, “et me have the making of the | 
people’s ballads, and I care not who makes their laws.” Never was 
this saying better exemplified than in the case of Ireland. With the 
aid of the ballad her faith was preserved and her nationality was per- 
petuated. When these cherished gifts are again threatened the spirit 
of her bards will again break forth into song. The voice of the bard 
will ever echo the cry of “Eire Slainte geal go brath.” 





THE EVERLASTING BIRTHDAY 


ALBERT MAHLER, O.P. 


fgue| HE SON OF GOD BECAME MAN to redeem the human 

: race by his death on the Cross. After His death He could 

have remained on earth forever, but it was part of the di- 

vine plan for Him to return to His heavenly Father in due 

course of time. In His love for us He made sure that everyone 

would have the means necessary for eternal life. That is why He 

founded His Church, to show men His way of life—the only way to 
salvation. 

Early in His public ministry Christ selected from among His 
followers twelve poor, rough and uneducated fishermen. Even today 
it is difficult for us to understand why Jesus chose men of such cali- 
bre as the pillars of His Church. Was there any manifestation of 
divine wisdom in such a choice? Christ had a reason for everything 
He did. He knew the Apostles were ignorant of the essential ele- 
ments of formal human learning. He realized that these twelve could 
not understand nor penetrate the divine truths of His doctrine any 
more than anyone else. In fact, they were least apt. He saw that all 
of them were subject to many imperfections. In preaching the Gos- 
pel He foresaw that their innate prejudices and false opinions would 
color the heavenly doctrine. It was not beyond possibility for their 
zeal to be directed to an unworthy end. Though Peter was the visible 
head of the Church, did he not deny Christ? Judas, one of the chosen 
twelve, would even betray his Master. And the others? They also 
deserted Him in His hour of need. Christ knew all these things but 
He permitted them as part of His plan. It is only in the understand- 
ing of His plan that we can realize the manifestation of His wisdom. 
By selecting those poor Galileans Christ was to show the world for 
all time the power of grace to perfect nature. The Apostles would 
be shown the painfully slow but marvellously effective power of 
grace. They would accompany Christ during most of His public life. 
They would hear His doctrine and witness his miracles and prophe- 
cies. They would share in the sorrow of His death and the glory of 
His Resurrection. They would believe in Him and love Him, yet 
without grace all this would have availed them nothing. 

It was only after the Resurrection that they more clearly under- 
stood the wisdom of their Saviour. As St. Luke relates, “He opened 
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their understanding that they might understand the Scriptures. And 
He said to them. Thus it is written and thus it behoved Christ to 
suffer, and to rise again from the dead the third day—but stay you in 
the city, till you be endued with power from on high.”* Not until 
now did they understand the discourse of Christ spoken after the 
last supper, “I go to tlie Father—and I will ask the Father and He 
will give you another Paraclete the Holy Ghost, Whom the Father 
will send in My name, He will teach you all things—He will teach 
you all truth—you know Him because He shall abide with you and 
shall be in you.’ 

When Christ ascended to His heavenly Father, the Apostles re- 
paired to the upper room of a house in which they were accustomed 
to assemble. There they sensed deeply and bitterly the powerlessness 
of nature. Their base and cringing fear was only matched by their 
blindness and lack of trust in God’s grace whose mysterious urge 
they had not yet learned to follow. With Mary, the mother of Jesus, 
and several other women and disciples they remained in prayer for 
ten days. The fulfillment of Christ’s promise to send the Paraclete 
was imminent. “And on the tenth day of their prayer and preparation 
there came a sound from heaven as of a mighty wind coming—and 
there appeared to them parted tongues as it were of fire, and it sat 
upon every one of them, and they were all filled with the Holy Ghost 
and they began to speak with divers tongues according as the Holy 
Ghost gave them to speak.”* 

The Holy Ghost had come. In an instant, by a miracle of omni- 
potent grace, marvelous changes were wrought in the Apostles. From 
cringing cowards they became towers of strength ready to suffer even 
martyrdom and laugh at their tortures. The confidence in the power 
of God led them to brush aside as trivial what human prudence would 
consider insurmountable. Through grace they were spiritually and 
even physically prepared for all eventualities. These same unedu- 
cated fishermen who had often mistaken the meaning of Christ's 
words were now divinely illuminated. They understood the profound 
and saving truth of their Master. They who had been so timid were 
filled with zeal and courage. Now the twelve boldly professed 
Jesus Christ before thousands of people. Peter, who had denied his 
Redeemer a few weeks before, now openly preached faith in Him 
Who was crucified and Who had risen from the dead. 

It happened that on that very day Jews from every nation had 


* Luke, 24, 45-49. 
* St. John, 14, 16ss. 
* Acts, 2, 2-4. 
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assembled in Jerusalem. They were there to celebrate their own Jewish 
Pentecost. When they heard the wondrous events that had taken 
place, they hastened to the house where the Apostles were gathered. 
They heard the Apostles and were amazed because the twelve were 
speaking to them in a language each one of them understood! Some 
of them were skeptical and accused the Apostles of being full of new 
wine. Peter, whose faith had wavered on the waters, now stood up 
fearlessly and spoke to the Jews. His reply, serious as it was, is not 
without a note of humor. “With your ears receive my words—for 
these are not drunk as you suppose, seeing it is but the third hour of 
the day.” The Jews knew as well as Peter that ordinary men scarcely 
have the opportunity to become intoxicated by nine o’clock in the 
morning! Peter continued, “Ye men of Israel, hear these words. 
Jesus of Nazareth, being delivered up, you by the hands of wicked 
men have crucified and slain. This Jesus hath God raised again 
whereof we are all witnesses. Therefore let all the house of Israel 
know most certainly that God hath made both Lord and Christ this 
same Jesus whom you have crucified.”* The Jews were struck by 
Peter’s words. Through him the Holy Ghost was softening their 
stony hearts. With compunction they asked Peter and the other 
Apostles, “What shall we do, men and brethren?” And Peter an- 
swered, “Do penance and be baptized every one of you in the name 
of Jesus Christ—and you shall receive the gift of the Holy Ghost.’ 
St. Luke tells us that they heard his words and over three thousand 
souls were baptized. 

Thus on Pentecost Sunday in the presence of these converted 
Jews the infant Church sprang into existence. On that day the 
Church was born and that Pentecost has become her everlasting 
birthday. Her course was already gloriously begun. Through the 
work of the Holy Ghost, the Church would renew the face of the 
earth. Through the Apostles it displayed a faith sufficiently strong to 
carry it through all opposition, a hope that would enliven its darkest 
moments, a charity glowing with ardor for God and man beyond all 
human understanding. 

Christ promised Peter that He would be with the Church for all 
time. From her birth on that day even until today, that promise has 
been kept. In the beginning it seemed that the Church was doomed. 
It was despised, feared and driven into the Catacombs. The Roman 
Empire fought her for years. But divine in origin, doctrine and 
mission, she grew rapidly in extent and power. In subsequent cen- 


* Acts, 2, 12-36. 
* Ibid., 37-38. 
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turies the Church spread to all the known world. Pagan nations suc- 
cumbed to her charms and were molded into civilized and cultured 
commonwealths. The Apostles and their successors willingly and 
even joyfully gave up their lives to perpetuate their Master’s sacred 
trust. 

The Church has weathered every storm. Today when the here- 
sies of centuries have united in a general attack not only on the 
Church and Christianity alone but on the very foundations of moral- 
ity, we need not fear. Christ Himself assured us that His Church 
will triumph until the end of time. In the hope of today for a better 
tomorrow, His words stand out as a beacon light above all blackouts, 
“Fear not, for I am with you all days, even to the consummation of 
the world.”* The birthday of the Church is everlasting because the 
feast of Pentecost is never ended. This annual festival is not just a 
commemoration of the visible appearance of the Holy Ghost, but a 
renewal and continuation of grace for all ages and generations. The 
Holy Ghost came to remain and will remain with the Church forever. 


* Matt., 28, 20. 
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AUGUSTINE, SEEKER AFTER TRUTH 


JORDAN AUMANN, O.P. 


“T ‘sought’ Him, down the nights and down the days ; 
I ‘sought’ Him, down the arches of the years; 

I ‘sought’ Him, down the labyrinthine ways 
Of my own mind; 


The Hound of Heaven. 


wei HE STORY of St. Augustine’s quest after truth reads like 

C a romance and it might well be that the poet had the Bishop 

of Hippo in mind when he penned those lines. For fourteen 

years Augustine sought for truth and in that time turned 

successively to Manicheism, Scepticism, Neo-Platonism only to dis- 

cover that his searching was in vain. Finally he turned to the Scrip- 

tures and there, by the light of faith, he found that truth which he 
had so earnestly sought. 

As a young student of nineteen Augustine first received the urge 
to seek after truth of which God must be the ultimate source. The 
custom of the schools of rhetoric at that time was to read aloud pas- 
sages from the works of the Roman masters and it was on such an 
occasion that the heart of the young student, enmeshed in worldliness 
and sensuality, felt a thrill of delight as he listened to Cicero’s Hor- 
tensius. Many times before he had experienced this same feeling 
when as a child he had listened to his mother, Monica, speak to him 
of God and His love for man. The similarity between the pagan phi- 
losopher and Christian teaching startled him. If there were a real 
connection here, then there must be something of truth in Christian- 
ity, something common to all mankind. Is this what Christ meant 
when He said, “And you shall know the truth, and the truth shall 
make you free”? But Cicero, although he wrote in glowing terms 
about truth, offered no method for attaining it. 

Augustine then read eagerly all the books that he could obtain on 
music, rhetoric, mathematics and geography. The work of Aristotle 
on the categories which he considered “great and almost divine” 
caused him little trouble. This seems to be the extent of Augustine’s 
acquaintance with Aristotle whom he calls “vir excellentis ingenii et 
eloquii Platoni quidem impar.”? 

For nine years Augustine followed the Manichean thinkers in 
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the hope that they would be able to explain all things as they pro- 
fessed. Their theory that evil was a distinct power constantly at war 
with the good offered a possible explanation for the struggle he ex- 
perienced against his concupiscence. But here again Augustine was 
to taste disappointment because the Manichees offered no remedy for 
overcoming this evil. On the contrary, Augustine soon realized that 
“the changeful implies the changeless, corruption the incorruptible, 
and again that what can become corrupted must needs at the outset 
be good.”” He finally gave up the teaching of the Manichees when 
in an interview with Faustus, its foremost exponent, he was able to 
receive no satisfactory answer to his objections. 

Then, in his floundering, Augustine hit upon the New Academy 
but here, too, his search ended in failure. True, they considered the 
search for truth to be all-important but at the same time they made 
this search futile in that they denied the ability of the human mind to 
attain it. If, as Cicero has taught, happiness depends upon the pos- 
session of truth, there must be some way of arriving at it. Cicero 
never found the way nor did Carneades who declared that the most 
we can know is what is probable. This theory obviously destroys the 
foundations of all morality since plausible reasons can be found for 
almost any sort of human conduct. What Augustine had said about 
Epicurus would apply here: “to my mind Epicurus should have won 
the garland, had I not believed that the life of the soul and the re- 
ward of our deeds do continue after death, which Epicurus would 
not believe.” 

It was in the writings of the Platonists and especially those of 
Plotinus that Augustine was to find “‘una verissimae philosophiae dis- 
ciplina.” Here it seemed to Augustine that all the discrepancies in the 
various schools of philosophy were reconciled. Porphyrius, a student 
of Plotinus, had collected the literary works of his master into six 
volumes for the benefit of posterity and these, in turn, had been 
translated by the Roman orator, Victorinus. These were the works 
which Augustine used and the influence of Plotinus is to be noted 
even in Augustine’s manner of expression. For example, the eloquent 
passage concerning the ecstasy he had at Ostia while speaking with 
his mother just before her death is practically a transliteration of a 
similar passage in Plotinus’ Enneads. 

By the translation, then, made by Victorinus, Augustine was 
able to study the works of Plotinus so intelligently that he found him- 
self in a new world. No destructive unbelief here; no dismal pessi- 


*De Civ. Dei, VIII, 
? Walker, The Philosophy of St. Augustine. 
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mism; nothing but bright hope for the future. He felt that in Plo- 
tinus he had discovered a kindred spirit. They were not of that 
breed of philosophers who avoid all contacts with human life, carry- 
ing out their experiments with no regard for imaginative thought or 
actual experience. Augustine, with Plato and Plotinus, realized that 
“in love there was a power which, if properly used, would be of in- 
estimable value in the pursuit of knowledge. They sought and in- 
quired not only with the brain but also with the heart, and would not 
rest content until they believed that in God, eternal truth and eternal 
love, they had arrived at a solution of their philosophical puzzles. 
Augustine may have carried his idolization of Plato, and especially of 
Plotinus too far, but the fact remains that Neo-Platonism was the 
guide-post that directed his steps from chaotic darkness towards the 
sunlight of truth, and his meeting with the writings of the Platonists 
he ever regarded as a great favor from God.” 

Platonism appealed to Augustine because it was a philosophy not 
of what appears to the senses, but of what is apprehended by 
thought; not of what is transient and often chaotic, but of what is 
eternal and ordered. Augustine argues that we both can and do at- 
tain truth in human thinking. In the order of being we at least know 
that we exist; in the logical order we know, if not the nature of a 
thing, then at least that it has or has not an assignable property; in 
the ethical order, that the higher is to be preferred to the lower and 
that good must be sought. Of these truths and of many others, espe- 
cially in mathematics, we do have certainty. There exist in the ideal 
order, truths which are immutable and eternal; truths which the hu- 
man mind does not create but rather discovers; truths known to all 
minds. This is the basis of Platonism, that ideal truth is absolute, 
changeless, eternal and its existence is independent of the human 
mind which must learn to apprehend it. Ideal truth, moreover, is a 
coherent whole and as an ultimate, is God Himself. 

Whence it follows that all other being is derivative and depen- 
dent. It is created being and in so far as it is being at all it has God 
as its cause. Therefore, all created being shares in and resembles, if 
ever so faintly, that Divine Being which is its cause, but since it 
shares only partially, it admits of variety, diversity, multiplicity, 
higher and lower grades. The higher the grade, the more perfect the 
resemblance. Creatures of a higher grade, then, owe more to their 
cause than do creatures of a lower grade and the more perfect they 
become, the greater is their dependence on their first cause. We are 
beings, finite and dependent, sharing partially in the being of God and 


*Lesaar, Saint Augustine. 
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so resembling Him imperfectly, yet more perfectly than the rest of 
the created world because we are gifted with intelligence and the 
power to appreciate and love. 

With this doctrine as a basis, Augustine naturally develops a 
theory of knowledge which stresses divine illumination rather than 
phenomenal experience as held by St. Thomas. According to Augus- 
tine, it was this divine illumination which made our world intelligible 
since the images and symbols in the physical world are imperfect and 
inadequate. Any serious difference in the theory of knowledge is sure 
to affect other doctrines and especially the proofs for the existence of 
God. This is precisely what happened and as a result St. Thomas 
disregards the main argument proposed by Augustine for the exist- 
ence of God: that which from the immutability and coherence of 
truth infers the existence of one eternal and immutable being. 

Augustine disagreed with the Platonists on two major issues. He 
recognized God as an eternal, purely spiritual being and he regarded 
evil not as a substance in contradiction to the sanctity of God but as 
an original defect on the part of man’s free will as a result of the 
Fall. 

And so, even in the Platonic doctrines which Augustine had so 
willingly accepted there is no answer to his problem. To be sure, he 
had found truth therein but he did not find the application to his own 
life. Through the teachings of Plotinus he had rid himself of the 
desire for wealth and worldly fame but there was yet another chain 
holding him captive. He was still a slave to fleshly concupiscence. 
That is why Augustine was forced to pronounce Platonism unsatis- 
factory and to adopt Christianity. “What was lacking was the Incar- 
nation and all that it entailed; the Crucifixion, the Redemption, and 
the founding of a Church which should be the concrete expression of 
Divine Providence, the vehicle in which divine truth was conserved, 
and the instrument through which divine power operated.’* 

Turning to the Scriptures at last, Augustine found that his 
search was at an end. Here he found not only truth which Platonism 
taught but also the record of Truth’s incarnation in a God made man. 
Accepting the authority of the Word, his faith carried him surely and 
swiftly to the source of truth. The last bond had been released—that 
of his affection for woman—and the rest of his life was to be spent in 
championing that truth which Monica’s prayers and assiduous study 
had enabled him to find. 

“Ah, fondest, blindest, weakest, 
I am He Whom thou seekest! 
Thou dravest love from thee, who dravest Me.” 
The Hound of Heaven. 
“Walker, The Philosophy of St. Augustine. 





THE SIGN OF THE CROSS IN THE MASS 


HUBERT M. HORAN, O.P. 


N THE THIRD CENTURY, Tertullian recorded in his 
work, De Corona Militis, “At every step and movement, 
henever we come in or go out, at the bath, at table, what- 
ever we are doing, we make the Sign of the Cross on our 
foreheads.” From this, it is very evident that the early Christians re- 
alized how efficacious was the use of the Sign of the Cross. Christ 
died on the Cross-to redeem us. The night before He died, however, 
He instituted the Mass so that we might have on earth in an unbloody 
manner a commemoration and continuation of the Sacrifice of the 
Cross. In order to apply to us more abundantly the merits of Christ’s 
death, the Church uses the Sign of the Cross extensively in all her li- 
turgical functions, but especially in the Mass. In this service alone, 
it is made about forty times. 

The occasions when the celebrant of the Mass makes the Sign of 
the Cross may be conveniently divided into six groups. He signs him- 
self at the beginning of Mass and at the end of certain prayers. He 
makes the Sign of the Cross over the Missal, over the unconsecrated 
species, over the consecrated species, with the consecrated Host when 
distributing Holy Communion, and over the faithful at the end of 
Mass. We shall treat of these in this order. 

First of all, the celebrant signs himself when he begins the 
prayers at the foot of the Altar. Well does he realize the sublimity 
of the Sacrifice and his own unworthiness to offer it. He needs di- 
vine aid at this all-important time. In the name of the Crucified 
Jesus he calls upon the Holy Trinity for assistance. He again signs 
himself when he is reciting the Misereatur to signify that the remis- 
sion of his sins is obtained through the merits of Christ’s Passion and 
death. The next sign is made at the beginning of the Introit, the first 
prayer of the Mass. Before the prayers at the foot of the Altar were 
added, the Introit was the first prayer of the Mass. This sign thus 
indicated the priest’s hope that through it he might receive all the 
graces necessary to perform the Holy Sacrifice worthily and becom- 
ingly. After the Introit, the priest recites the Kyrie Eleison and the 
Gloria in Excelsis. At the conclusion of this angelic hymn he again 
signs himself. Liturgists differ in explaining this sign: some hold 
that it is a symbolical acknowledgement of the glory of the Holy 
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Trinity whose praises have been sung in the hymn; others, a worthy 
ending for so sublime a prayer. 

The Collects of the Mass are then said, followed by the Epistle, 
Gradual, Tract, Alleluia and Sequence according to the liturgical sea- 
son or the Mass being celebrated. Then after a short prayer at the 
center of the Altar, the priest proceeds to the left side to begin the 
Holy Gospel. Since the Gospel is the word of God and a record of 
Christ’s life, passion and death, it is sacred and worthy of our rever- 
ence and respect. To denote this, the priest signs himself on the 
forehead, lips and breast as he begins the Gospel. The sign on the 
forehead signifies that the holy Gospel should be first in our minds 
that we may know about Our Lord, together with understanding and 
believing all that the Gospel teaches. The sign on the lips signifies 
that we should be able and willing to profess openly the words of the 
Gospel. The sign on the breast signifies that we should live in con- 
formity with the teachings and life of Christ our Saviour. When the 
priest concludes the Gospel, the celebrant in the Roman rite kisses 
the text; Carthusians kiss the margin of the Book, and Dominicans 
sign themselves with the Sign of the Cross and kiss the text. On 
some occasions the Credo or Nicene Creed follows the Gospel. As he 
recites the final verse of the Creed, the priest signs himself. Some 
liturgical writers consider this only a fitting Sign with which to end 
and seal that brief profession of faith, others conclude that it isa 
shield and buckler against all adversaries and dangers to our faith. 

With the conclusion of the Credo, the first part of the Mass, 
known as the Mass of the Catechumens, comes to an end. Here, in 
the early days of the Church, it was customary to dismiss the Cate- 
chumens, that is, those who were preparing for Baptism, and also 
public sinners. Both groups were considered unworthy to assist at 
the more sacred acts in the Mass. Then the priest recites the Offer- 
tory prayers, which are followed by the offering of the species of 
bread and wine. Several variations of this ceremony should be noted. 
In the Roman rite, the priest offers the host, and, going to the Epistle 
corner places water and wine in the chalice, blessing only the water. 
The Carthusians put water and wine in the Chalice before Mass and 
bless both with a single cross before offering the host and chalice to 
gether. The Carmelites bless the host and wine immediately after 
uncovering the chalice. The Dominicans place wine and water in the 
chalice before Mass, blessing only the water. When only the water 
is blessed, it represents the people who need sanctification through 
the Sign of the Cross. When both the wine and water are blessed, tt 
is done so that in virtue of the Sacrifice of Calvary, they may be 
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changed into the Precious Blood of Christ. The offering of the ob- 
lations is followed by the Secret prayers, the Preface and the Sanc- 
tus. Concluding the Sanctus with the words “Benedictus qui venit 
etc.,” the priest again signs himself not only to conclude this prayer 
worthily but also to indicate that Christ came as a victorious Con- 
queror and Prince of Peace to establish His kingdom by means of 
the Cross. And now He comes down on the Altar to renew mystic- 
ally the Sacrifice of the Cross. 

Immediately after the Sanctus, the Canon begins. This is the 
most sacred part of the Mass because within it the actual consecration 
of the species occurs. During the Canon the Sign of the Cross is 
made during seven different prayers. During the Te igitur, the first 
prayer of the Canon, the priest prays that the Eternal Father through 
His Son our Lord will vouchsafe to receive and bless the oblations 
which he calls “. . . these gifts, these offerings, these holy and un- 
blemished sacrifices.”” The Angelic Doctor explains these crosses as 
follows: “The priest in celebrating the Mass makes use of the Sign 
of the Cross which was ended upon the Cross. Now Christ’s Passion 
was accomplished in certain stages. First of all there was Christ’s 
betrayal, which was the work of God, of Judas and the Jews; and 
this is signified by the triple sign of the Cross at the words: “. . . these 
gifts, these offerings, these holy and unblemished sacrifices.” Then 
the priest prays for the Holy Father, his Bishop and all the faithful, 
and especially for those who are present at the Mass. Next the priest 
asks the Blessed Mother, the Apostles, certain Saints and Martyrs 
and then all the Saints to obtain approbation for his sacrifice. 

After asking the intercession of the Church Triumphant, the 
celebrant makes a fourfold request directly to our Lord, to accept this 
oblation of our servitude, to dispose our days in peace, to preserve us 
from eternal damnation and to rank us among the number of Thy 
elect. Then he immediately adds the final petition in behalf of his 
oblation, asking God to bless, approve and ratify the offerings that 
they may become for us the Body and Blood of Christ. During this 
prayer, the priest makes the Sign of the Cross five times : three times 
conjointly over the bread and wine, once separately over each. St. 
Thomas explains that these signs signify the selling of Christ. “He 
was sold to the Scribes and to the Pharisees: and to signify this, the 
threefold Sign of the Cross is repeated at the words: bless, approve 
and ratify. Or again, to signify the price for which He was sold, viz., 
thirty pence. And the double cross is added at the words ... Body 


* Summa, III, q. 83, art. 5, ad 3. 
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and Blood . . . etc., to signify the persons of Judas the seller and of 
Christ who was sold.”* Upon concluding the prayer, Quam oblatio. 
nem the priest proceeds to the actual consecration of the bread and 
wine. This is the most important act in the Mass for it is the renewal 
of the words and acts of Christ Himself at the Last Supper. In obe. 
dience to the command of Christ the priest re-enacts the entire scene 
for the faithful. Just as Christ did, so also does the priest bless each 
species before consecrating it. These crosses according to St. Thomas 
represent the foreshadowing of the Passion at the Last Supper. The 
priest makes the sign as he says the words, “He blessed.” 

The prayer immediately following the Consecration, the Unde ¢ 
memores, is a review of the Life of our Divine Lord for the Eternal 
Father, for we ask the Father to accept our Sacrifice in view of the 
Passion of Our Lord, His Resurrection from the dead and His glor:- 
ous Ascension into heaven. To express the worthiness of the conse- 
crated species, the priest calls them, “a pure Victim, a holy Victim,a 
spotless Victim, the holy bread of eternal life, and the cup of ever- 
lasting salvation.” Again the priest makes the Sign of the Cross five 
times: three over the Consecrated Species together, then one over 
each. In this instance, however, the signs have a different significa 
tion than previously. Here we are offering Christ as the Victim of 
our Sacrifice; here then the Crosses represent the five wounds the 
Sacred Body incurred during Christ’s Passion. The next prayer isa 
supplication to the Eternal Father to accept our Sacrifice as He did 
those of Abel, Abraham and Melchisedech in the Old Law. Then 
the priest asks that the sacrifice be carried to God by the hands of F 
His holy Angel to His Altar on high “. . . that as many as shall par- & 
take of the most sacred Body and Blood of Thy Son may be filled 
with every blessing.” At the mention of the Body and Blood the 
priest makes a double Sign of the Cross over the Consecrated Species 
and then signs himself. This threefold sign represents the outstretch- 
ing of Christ’s Body on the Cross, the shedding of His Precious 
Blood and the fruits of His Passion. 

In a previous prayer, the priest interceded with the Church Tr- 
umphant ; he has asked divine aid for the Church Militant. Now he 
prays for the Church Suffering, who are most worthy of our prayers 
since they are unable to aid themselves. Then he adds a petition that 
he and all other sinners may through the merits of the holy Apostles 
and Martyrs, some of whom he names, may be admitted into heaven, 
“not in consideration of our merits, but of Thy own gratuitous pat 


? Summa Theologica, loc. cit. 
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don.” This petition is concluded “through Christ Our Lord” and the 
next prayer continues the same thought by requesting that “by 
Whom, O Lord, Thou didst always create, sanctify, quicken, bless 
and give us all these good things. Through Him, and with Him, and 
in Him is unto Thee, God the Father Almighty, in the unity of the 
Holy Ghost, all honor and glory. Forever and ever. Amen.” During 
this short prayer, the priest makes the Sign of the Cross at the words 
“sanctify, quicken and bless” to represent the threefold prayer of 
Christ for His persecutors, for deliverance from death and His en- 
trance into glory. At the words “through Him, and with Him and 
in Him,” he makes the threefold Sign of the Cross to signify the 
three hours that the Sacred Victim spent in His agony. Lastly at the 
mention of the Eternal Father and the Holy Ghost he makes a two- 
fold sign, one over the Host, the other over the chalice to signify or 
to recall the separation of the Soul of Christ from His Body. 

This prayer, the last of the Canon, is followed by the greatest of 
all prayers, the Lord’s Prayer. This petition for our needs given us 
by Christ Himself is followed by the prayers which are the priest’s 
immediate preparation for Holy Communion. At the conclusion of 
the first prayer for peace, the priest makes a threefold Sign of the 
Cross to represent the glorious Resurrection of Christ on the third 
day after His death. After the priest concludes these prayers, he re- 
ceives the Sacred Body and Blood. Then he distributes the life- 
giving Body of Christ to the Faithful. Before he places the Host on 
the tongue of the communicant, the priest makes the Sign of the 
Cross with It to indicate the intimate relation between the two 
Sacrifices. 


After the Communion of the Faithful, the priest purifies the 
Chalice, recites the Communion antiphon and the Post-Communion 
prayers. Just before reciting the Last Gospel, the priest says the 
Placeat tibi, a prayer of praise and thanksgiving and formerly the 
final prayer of the Mass. Then in all Masses except Requiem Masses, 
he blesses the faithful in the Name of the Holy Trinity, a blessing 
given in the name of the Church by her lawful minister for the good 
of our souls. Then the priest recites the last Gospel which is usually 
taken from St. John. At the beginning, he signs the Altar and him- 
self as he did before the first Gospel, at the end signs himself. 

With this prayer, the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass is concluded. 
This sacrifice is, as Christ intended, the continuation and commemo- 
ration of the Sacrifice of the Cross. Christ died on the Cross to save 
us. Therefore it is fitting that the Cross should be so prominent in 
the renewal of His sacrifice on the altar. 
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TWO KNIGHTS OF ARABIAN THOUGHT 


CORNELIUS D. KANE, O.P. 


ae. FEW YEARS AGO the institution of baseball gloriously 
espe celebrated its centennial. Indeed there was a laudable pur- 
ty S pose in this celebration in which American sportsmanship 
was presented to the world for emulation. Yet of the many 
millions who joined in this almost world-wide commemoration, it 
would not be an exaggeration to say that only a very small percentage 
were really filled*with that spirit of appreciation for this institution 
which comes from a knowledge of its origin and subsequent evolu- 
tion. This knowledge should include the history of the game’s hum- 
ble beginning, the formation, abrogation and re-formation of its 
rules, the divers alterations in paraphernalia, and the tales of those he- 
roes who provided an impetus to its development. All these elements 
were factors of no small import in shaping the internationally popu- 
lar game as we see it played today in stadia or on sandlots. 

This same lack of an appreciative spirit is not less manifest in 
feats of an intellectual character. Concerning such intellectual mas- 
terpieces as philosophic systems and their evolution the number of 
people who know very much is very limited. Too many young stu- 
dents, in admiring the great works of the masters, overlook the tire- 
less diligence of the artist. Young philosophers are often guilty of 
this charge. Not infrequently in history of philosophy courses men 
who really aided in the growth and formation of philosophy are given 
a slight nod then passed by as quickly as one would pass an inanimate 
statue in the corridor of a museum. Is it any wonder such a sub- 
ject is a headache to the student and a heartache to a zealous teacher ? 
Truly we are indebted to such profound thinkers, rich in erudition 
and culture, who have bequeathed us treasures of wisdom buried in 
hoary tomes. This is especially the situation as regards the Arabian 
philosophers who seem to be extremely underrated in most philo- 
sophic circles. Conceding the handicap of time, perhaps the cause of 
their being underrated might be traced to the fact that they are tran- 
sitional philosophers to the golden medieval era, and likewise to the 
complexity of their doctrine. Indeed this complexity becomes evi- 
dent almost immediately when one realizes that the entire system of 
Arabian philosophy was an Aristotelianism tempered with Neo-Pla- 
tonism. It was a cold scientific system tinged with mysticism. 
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Before coming to our two knights of Arabism a brief glance 
the history of this philosophic system will not be out of place. 
early as 500 A.D. this system of thought, especially the Neo-Platon 
element, the nucleus of which is Emanationism, had been cultivate 
by David the Armenian. He had commentated on the Porphyriag 
“Tsagogue” and the Stagirian “Categories”; however, the effects q 
his philosophic endeavors were short-lived. This epoch may be apf 
called the prenatal stage of Arabism. Having passed through th 
embryonic period, Arabian philosophy was born at the victory of th 
Arabian military forces over the countries of Parmi and Syria in th 
middle of the eighth century. At that time those vanquished peoplé 
were the vigilant custodians of prized philosophic and scientific mam 
uscripts. Victory and the subsequent seizure of voluminous librarie 
gave rise to a rapid development of Arabian thought which provide 
the incentive to a civilization founded on a religious basis. The propef 
elements of this move towards mysticism were adequately furnishe 
by Emanationism, the heart of Neo-Platonic philosophy which has 
its dominant note the perfection of beings with God as the most 
perfect. 

From the half-way mark of the eighth century translations ¢ 
Hellenic works in philosophy, medicine and mathematics were begutl 
in earnest. Aristotle’s works and other early masterpieces were pop 
ularized by translators and were even sparsely annotated. The seed 
of interest in philosophy had fallen on fertile ground and had takef 
comparatively firm root. In the following century Arabism, as we 
now know it, commenced to come forth in full bloom. This growth 
was principally nurtured by the efforts of the Syriac Christians and 
schismatical Nestorians in the work of translation. Most of thes@ 
Syrian works, not now extant, were utilized mostly as guide-posts for 
the Arabian intellectuals. The Syriac Christians had pointed out thé 
path of perennial wisdom to the Arabs who were their scholars, an@ 
as it often happens the students far excelled their masters in clarity 
of expression and depth of thought. The knights of Arabian thought 
had begun their intellectual quest for philosophic treasures. As iff 
all human undertakings some made greater advances in their search 
ings than others. The two who seem to take the laurels in this golden 
era of Arabism are Avicenna in the east and Averrhoes in the wests 
Both of these intellectuals’ doctrines, it is well to note in passingy 
were germinally contained in the teachings and writings of thei 
predecessor, Alfarabi. ; 

In this paper we have not attempted an exhaustive treatment of 
either of these renowned Arabic thinkers—volumes have been writtef 
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and still that task is far from completion—but we have endeavored to 
unify and manifest the salient features of their life, character, works, 
and doctrines, as well as their influence on Christian philosophy. Our 
aim is to make these philosophers break forth from their museum 
casements and walk again down the corridor of life. Necessarily, 
then, some things will have to be treated more in detail than others, 
and still other things will have to be omitted. 

Ibn Sina, better known in our philosophical world as Avicenna, 
was born in the year 980 A.D. at Kharmeitan, in the province of 
Bokhara, near central Asia. Naturally endowed with superb mental 
powers, Avicenna was a precocious child who cultivated his young 
intellect with the study of theology, philosophy and medicine under 
Syriac tutelage. At the age of ten years the verbatim memorization 
of the Koran, a text little shorter in length than the Christian New 
Testament, presaged his future intellectual achievements. In Arabian 
intellectual circles he was probably tagged the “boy wonder” because 
of his genius. As a youth Ibn Sina confirmed the early signs indica- 
tive of his superb mental prowess and native genius by editing a sci- 
entific encyclopedia. While yet in his “teens” he had a flourishing 
medical practice, and at twenty-one published a work on medicine, 
“Canones,” which overshadowed his philosophic fame and was for 
many centuries the basic medical text in European and Asiatic 
schools. As will be evident when we consider his other works Avi- 
cenna combined genius with hard, untiring labor. Unlike some gen- 
iuses he substituted industry for indolence. He also made the most 
of opportunities. This is shown in the way this Arabian knight came 
in contact with Aristotle’s works. Though to a great extent ignorant 
of Greek he drank indirectly, nevertheless, from the Stagirian fonts. 
This feat was accomplished through his medical ability, for by curing 
his king of a fatal disease Avicenna was given, as a token of grati- 
tude, access to some of the Peripatetic’s works in Syriac. 

However, even though he attained mastery over his mental fac- 
ulties at an early age, he is said to have led an unbridled life of im- 
morality." Master of his intellectual powers, he was a slave driven 
by the despotic whip of his lower passions to sordid and sinful living. 
Despite his extremely carnal life Avicenna tirelessly persevered in his 
quest for greater knowledge in the various sciences. Not a little of 
his time was spent in Ispahau, where he taught natural science, medi- 
cine and philosophy. There he taught the students a philosophic doc- 
trine of peripateticism mixed with Neo-Platonism. He was always 


: *Metaph. Comp. Avic.—Carame, p. viii. “Licet iste vitam effrenatam dux- 
erit, passionibus iactatus .. .” 
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very active, teaching, writing and discoursing. Finally death silenced 
the teaching and arrested the prolific pen of this erudite doctor and 
celebrated knight of Arabian thought at Hamadan in his fifty-eighth 
year. But his works and doctrines were not interred with his body; 
his name has come down the centuries. 

Avicenna’s works have been conveyed to us chiefly through the 
medium of Latin translations. The focal point of this medieval pro- 
ject of translating was the College of Toledo. Through the zealous 
efforts of Dominic Gundisalvus at this institution most of the Avicen- 
nian works were done into Latin; however, much praise is due Ger- 
hard of Cremona for his translation of the great medical work, 
Canones. In his outstanding metaphysical masterpiece, Chifa or 
Book of Healing, which is encyclopedic in style, Avicenna included 
physics, psychology, logic, mathematics and metaphysics. His com- 
mentaries on Aristotle’s De Anima, De Caelo et Mundo, as well as 
those on the Physics and Metaphysics, were an important factor in 
acquainting students with the Stagirite whose doctrine was often im- 
properly interpreted by our Arabian knight. To enkindle interest in 
his own theories and tenets Avicenna’s writing was not restricted to 
works of prose but extended also to the poetic. He wrote a didactic 
poem, To the Soul, wherein are contained his main principles of 
logic and as late as 1895 this opus was translated into the German 
language. Besides such masterly productions as Nadjat or Book of 
Deliverance, which is somewhat metaphysical, and Swufficientia, he 
wrote volumes more on mysticism and astronomy. Indeed he was a 
prolific author and made use of every means afforded him to dissemi- 
nate his philosophical opinions. Since only his philosophical doctrine 
concerns us in this paper any consideration of it ought to be suff- 
ciently extensive so that most of his fundamental teachings will be 
cursorily treated. The likeness of his doctrine with Aristotelianism 
is more apparent than real. All that is meant by such a declaration 
is that Aristotle’s basic doctrines were usually thrown into the Av- 
cennian mould. The Stagirite became a naturalized Arabian, for 
originality was to play a major role in Avicenna’s system. 

In natural philosophy his unique theory was that of the “pre- 
parer,’* which is the principle of motion and that which disposes 
matter for the fusing of a substantial union wrought by direct inter- 
vention of the Active Intellect, the nature of which will be explained 
presently in detail. According to his doctrine of Emanation, God is 
not the immediate Creator of all natural things but is only a starting 


*cf. Avic.—“Sufficientia” (Physics Bk. I) I, 10. 
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point from which intermediaries carry on this sublime work of crea- 
tion. This theory has its origin in Neo-Platonism and, according to 
the Angelic Doctor, is definitely untenable; first, because it attributes 
to creatures the power of creation, which is an act divinely unique, 
and secondly, because to chance alone is ascribed the beginning and 
perfect completion of this world which is the acme of harmony. 
This is likewise patently impossible, for order always demands 
intelligence.® 

Though granting the human soul to be a spiritual, immaterial 
substance endowed with immortality, Avicenna seems in his psycho- 
logical teachings to incline more to Platonism in describing the nature 
of the soul as a receptacle of intelligible forms. This inference is 
more strongly confirmed in his doctrine concerning the union of soul 
and body. For Plato this union was only accidental, analogous to a 
sailor in his ship; similarly Avicenna declares this union to be not 
substantial, but only a relation of amity and collaboration. This 
teaching leaves much unexplained. Besides, such a theory is not at 
all consonant with the substantial union productive of one essential 
nature which is the first principle of operation, as rigidly maintained 
by all Thomists. 

In the third of the famous quinque viae by which the existence 
of God can be adequately demonstrated by a rational process, Saint 
Thomas of Aquino, according to the renowned Gilson,* employed an 
Avicennian argument. The “necesse-esse” of Avicenna was very simi- 
lar to Aristotle’s Pure Act. His explanation of the nature of this 
necessary being runs as follows: “the existence of a necessary being 
is proved from the possible effect”—a collection of an indefinite num- 
ber of possibles would never produce a necessary being—therefore, 
“all possibles are ultimately brought back to a cause essentially neces- 
sary, which is everything that is, yet has no dependence on anything.” 
He called such a being “necesse-esse per se”® and further identified 
it with God. 

Before presenting a brief exposé of two doctrines which mani- 
fest his originality in metaphysics it might be well to note that Avi- 
cenna was one of the first philosophers to acquaint the western world 
with the real distinction in created things between essence and exist- 
ence. This teaching the Angelic Doctor valiantly defended against 


—_—_——. 


‘cf. Summa Theologica I, q. 47, a. 1. 
cf. Le Thomisme, Strasbourg—1920—Gilson pp. 44-46. 
Avic.—“Chifa,” Metaph. I, 7, fol. 73a. 


— All translations in this article, unless otherwise noted, are those of the 
er, 
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some bitter foes in his great works, the Summa Theologica and 
Summa Contra Gentiles. The two doctrines we now wish to present 
are his division of beings and his theory of knowledge. Beings, Avi- 
cenna maintained, are of three grades: first, the possible strictly so- 
called—that is, the celestial spheres and human souls which are of 
such a nature that they need not exist but once given existence by 
God they must exist always; secondly, the absolutely possible—that 
is, all sublunary things subject to generation and corruption ; thirdly, 
the absolutely necessary—that is, God, whose essence and existence 
are identical.® According to his theory of knowledge the human in- 
tellect abstracts the form from sensible objects and compares it with 
other individual objects possessing the same essential notes. This 
comparison furnishes the universal. There is more than one hiatus 
in this cognitive theory of Avicenna. St. Thomas refuted the doc- 
trine with this terse reason, “forasmuch as no one can apply a thing 
to another unless he first knows that thing.’ 

Next we shall consider his teaching on the universal, the nature 
and scope of philosophy, and his doctrine on the Active and Passive 
intellect. In the Chifa Avicenna states his basic logical principle 
in this succinct expression, “Intellectus in formis agit universalita- 
tem.”® This solemn dictum, later to be used by Averrhoes, embraced 
by Saint Albert the Great and oft repeated by Saint Thomas Aqui- 
nas, has this significance, that mind alone gives to forms their univer- 
sality or oneness. This is fundamentally the teaching of moderate 
realism. The universal, Avicenna said, has three modes of existence: 
“ante rem,” in “re” and “post rem.” He explains his doctrine in this 
manner, “in some way the known form (in the wisdom of the Crea- 
tor and angels) is the cause of forms existing in sensibles ; and some- 
how the forms, which have existence in sensibles, are the cause in 
some way of the known forms existing; in short, the forms exist in 
the intellect after they have already been in sensibles.’’® This theory 
is more ornate in its Neo-Platonic trappings than that of the Ar:- 
stotelians insofar as the idea causes the fact, whereas the Aristotelian 
analysis does not do this but looks directly to the idea contained in 
the fact, after which follows the universal in the mind. Nevertheless 
Avicenna has the spirit of the Stagirite and his followers on this 
much controverted point. 


*cf Avic.—“Chifa,” Metaph. VIII, 4, fol. 99r. 

*S. T. I, q. 14, a. 11—taken from the translation of the Dominican Fathers 
of the English Province. 

“cf. Avic.—‘“Chifa,” Metapm. Tract V, c. 1-2. 

* Avic.—“Chifa,” Metaph. Logica, Pars III, fol. 12v. Latin version, Edit. 
Venet.—1508. 
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The nature, purpose and scope of philosophy, according to our 
Arabian knight, would cause many alterations in the departmental 
set-up of most of our modern colleges and universities. A philoso- 
pher was truly a savant. To be a philosopher was a great task and 
an ambition to be realized only after years of intellectual industry. 
“The purpose of philosophy,” declared Avicenna, “is to comprehend 
the truth of all things to the extent that this is possible to man. 
Things actually existing either have, or have not, being independent 
of our will or labor. Indeed knowledge of the former is termed spec- 
ulative philosophy ; knowledge of the latter practical. The sole aim 
of speculative philosophy is the perfecting of the intellect for knowl- 
edge; whereas the end of practical philosophy is not only that the 
soul may know, but that it also have knowledge of what it may and 
should do. Thus the purpose of the former is solely the apprehen- 
sion of thought (Truth); the purpose of the latter is knowledge of 
thought extended to action—consequently, speculation adds a greater 
dignity to any science. Therefore, the goal of speculative philosophy 
is apprehension of Truth, and the aim of practical philosophy is 
knowledge of Good.’?® The scope of philosophy for Avicenna may 
be illustrated by diagram. 
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The last unique doctrine of Avicenna in our treatment is that of 
the Passive and Active Intellects. According to this Arabian knight 
of philosophic thought the Passive Intellect is the individual mind in 
a potential state of cognitive operation. It springs into action upon 
coming in contact with the Active Intellect, which becomes particu- 
larized in each existent human soul, as light is diffused on different 
sensible objects. This Active Intellect, in which universal ideas are 
generated and which is the giver of forms, resides in the sphere of 


* Avic.—ibid. Logica, fol. 2. 
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the moon and is participated in by each individual soul. Some think. 
ers, realizing that the Active Intellect is an impersonal mind in the 
state of actual, perennial thought, proceeded to identify it with God, 
But such a conclusion may reasonably be denied, for in the Avicen- 
nian sense this Intellect is the first of the intelligences created by God 
the supreme intellect, the Divine Intellect, Uncreated and Uncaused, 
The objections of the*Angelic Doctor and most Scholastics against 
the unity and separability of the Active Intellect are two-fold ; that it 
is an untenable psychological doctrine and an unfaithful interpolation 
of the Stagirite. That is sufficient for Avicenna, so let us proceed 
to a similar treatment of our second knight of Arabism, and then we 
shall conclude this study with a consideration of the influence each 
had on philosophic thought. 


(To be continued.) 
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GOLDEN JUBILEE 
OF THE 
VERY REVEREND GEORGE BERNARD HASENFUSS, O.P. 


The vocation of every Dominican is to preach. Perhaps the 
most familiar notion of a preacher is that of a pulpit orator. But in 
addition there is another kind of preaching, the type that Christ used 
so effectively, and that type is preaching by example. A priest who 
preaches by example as well as by word, while he may not see any 
tangible results of his efforts, can be certain that his every sermon 
reaches home and brings the word of God closer to the hearts of men. 

Such a preacher, who unites the compelling force of example to 
his words, is the Very Reverend George Bernard Hasenfuss, O.P., 
who on June ninth of this year celebrates the fiftieth anniversary of 
his ordination to the priesthood. 

He was born in Boston on May 14, 1864 and was educated in 
the schools of that city and at Boston College. He was drawn to the 
Order by one of its famous members, Father Charles McKenna, ‘the 
founder of the Holy Name Society movement in the United States. 
His entrance into the Order took place when he received the habit at 
St. Rose Priory in Kentucky in 1886. He made his profession on 
November 1, 1887 and pursued the study of Philosophy and Theol- 
ogy at St. Joseph’s Priory in Ohio. From the time of his entrance 
into the Order until 1893 when he was ordained at St. Joseph’s Ca- 
thedral in Columbus by Bishop Watterson, he never lost a moment in 
preparing himself for the vocation of a Dominican priest and 
preacher. That gentle affability and kindly disposition for which he 
is known and loved throughout the Province made him an ideal par- 
ish priest and inspired his parishioners with complete confidence. 
He was blessed with a splendid voice and his love of music and 
ability as a singer are still spoken of everywhere. Nearly all his 
priestly life has been spent in giving himself to the faithful for 
whom he labored so long, so unselfishly and so successfully. The 
parishes to which he was attached and in the hearts of whose people 
he left his mark extend over the eastern part of the United States. 
To name a few, he was stationed at St. Mary’s in New Haven, St. 
Vincent Ferrer’s in New York City, St. Louis Bertrand’s in Louis- 
ville, Sacred Heart in Jersey City, St. Joseph’s in Somerset, St. Rose 
in Kentucky and in many other churches. At present he is and has 
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been for the past six years sub-Prior of Holy Name Priory in Phila- 
delphia and among his other parish duties is Director of the Blessed 
Virgin Sodality. 

With the same loving kindness which characterized our Lord, 
Father Hasenfuss goes about his duties forgetful of his own conveni- 
ence. To follow Christ.in that way as he has done for fifty years is 
an accomplishment which no tribute can worthily praise. While 
wishing him the heartiest congratulations on this memorable occasion, 
we have great cause to rejoice with him, for our blessed Lord, Whom 
he has served so long and so generously, will not be outdone in 
generosity. 

Dominicana extends to him most sincere good wishes and hopes 
that he will continue to experience the unbounded joy that must be 
his on this glorious day. 





+. VERY REVEREND WILLIAM DOMINIC SULLIVAN, O.P. +f 


The Very Reverend William Dominic Sullivan, O.P., died on 
February 28, 1943 at Mt. Carmel Hospital in Columbus, Ohio. 

Father Sullivan was born on March 18, 1884 in New York City, 
the son of William and Catherine (Leydon) Sullivan. His primary 
school education was received at St. Vincent Ferrer’s, New York 
City. After finishing high school at St. Charles’, Catonsville, Mary- 
land, he entered St. Francis Xavier College in New York City. His 
desire to prepare for the Priesthood in the Dominican Order was re- 
alized on August 3, 1908, when he received the Habit at St. Joseph’s 
Priory, Somerset, Ohio. Having made his professsion in August of 
the following year, Brother Dominic took up the study of Philosophy 
and Theology in the Dominican House of Studies, Washington, 
D. C., where he was ordained on June 24, 1914. 

In September of 1915, Father Sullivan was sent to St. Antoni- 
nus’, Newark, New Jersey, where he remained for two years. He 
was then assigned to St. Joseph’s in Somerset as Master of Novices, 
a work that he loved and faithfully carried on for seven years. While 
at St. Joseph’s, he also served as Sub-Prior. Following his resigna- 
tion in November of 1924, Father Sullivan entered the missionary 
field, which was to bring him to various parts of the country as a 
zealous preacher. He became director of the Southern Mission Band 
in 1931, and continued his fruitful work in this capacity until his ap- 
pointment as Prior of St. Joseph’s, Somerset, O., July 2, 1941. 

Father Sullivan’s work as Prior of St. Joseph’s was short-lived, 
yet it fittingly summed up his whole apostolic life. He was able again 
to direct the novices of the Order towards their goal, and he liked to 
spend long hours with them. His work in the pulpit continued to the 
edification of the people, who had long before learned to love him, 
and the consolation he gave in the confessional was a source of peace 
to many. 

The Solemn Requiem Mass was celebrated at St. Joseph’s in 
Somerset on March 3, by the Reverend Walter G. Scanlon, O.P., 
assisted by the Very Reverend John E. O’Hearn, O.P., as Deacon, 
and the Reverend Jeremiah T. Fitzgerald, O.P., as sub-Deacon. In 
his funeral sermon, Reverend Jordan Baeszler, O.P., paid fitting 
tribute to his departed brother’s priestly character. Burial was in 
the community cemetery at St. Joseph’s. 

_ Dominicana joins with the Fathers and Brothers of the Province 
in their expressions of sympathy to Sister Mary Aidan, O.P., Fa- 
ther Sullivan’s sister, to his brother and to his many friends. 

Eternal rest grant unto him, O Lord! 
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+ REVEREND JOSEPH CYRIL COUDEYRE, O.P. >} 


The Reverend Joseph Cyril Coudeyre, O.P., died at St. Catha- 
rine’s Convent, Springfield, Kentucky, on March 5, 1943. <A mem- 
ber of the community of Saint Rose Priory in Springfield, he was 
confessor at St. Catharine’s. Having finished confessions, he agreed 
to remain at the Sister’s convent to say an early Mass there the fol- 
lowing morning. Here he was seized with a cerebral hemorrhage 
and died within an hour. 

Born in Le Puy, France, on August 21, 1879, to Claude and 
Marie (Limagne) Coudeyre, he received his primary and secondary 
education at the Ecole Libre St. Michel in his native city. He received 
the Habit of the Order of Preachers in the Dominican Priory, Poi- 
tiers, France and made profession of vows there on August 4, 1898. 
He studied philosophy at Hawthorne, New York, a house then be 
longing to the Lyons Province, and at St. Thomas Priory, Angers, 
France. He pursued the study of Theology at Angers and also at 
Rycklsolt, Holland. Brother Cyril was ordained priest in Holland 
by Archbishop Altmayer, O.P., on September 20, 1903. 

After ordination, he returned to Hawthorne and joined St. Jo- 
seph’s Province when the convent at Hawthorne was taken over by 
the Americans in 1915. The following years saw him at Aquinas 
College, Columbus, Ohio, then successively chaplain to the Domini- 
can Sisters in Ossining, N. Y., Sparkhill, N. Y., and Summit, N. J. 
From 1922 to 1926 he was at St. Vincent Ferrer’s in New York 
City; then followed a year at Providence College. In 1927 he re 
turned to St. Vincent Ferrer’s, in 1928 he went to St. Catherine’s in 
New York, and in 1929 to St. Antoninus’, Newark, N. J. From 
1939 until his death, he resided at St. Rose in Springfield, Kentucky. 

His funeral Mass was sung by the Prior of St. Rose, the Very 
Reverend H. J. McManus, O.P., assisted by the Very Reverend J. A. 
Foley, O.P., Prior of St. Louis Bertrand Priory, Louisville, Ken- 
tucky, as Deacon, and the Reverend J. J. O’Donnell, O.P. as sub 
Deacon. Reverend J. R. Clark, O.P., chaplain at St. Catharine's 
Convent, where Father Coudeyre died, preached the eulogy. 

A priest of a highly developed intellect, zealous, and with a 
calm, kindly temperament, he endeared himself to his confreres and 
to the people with whom he lived and died. Father McManus spoke § 
well when he said: “We have lost a gentlemanly and genial brother.” 

To Father Coudeyre’s relatives and friends Dominicana extends 
its sympathy. 

May his soul rest in peace! 
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Obituaries 


> REVEREND JOHN JORDAN DWYER, O.P. -& 


Death is not necessarily associated with age; Almighty God calls 
the young as well as the old. Father John Jordan Dwyer, a young 
priest of the Province, died on March 5, 1943, in Boston, Massachu- 
setts. His death occasioned wide-spread sorrow among those who 
knew his kindly disposition and his eagerness to be helpful to others. 

John Dwyer was born in South Boston, Massachusetts, on No- 
vember 12, 1907. His parents, natives of Ireland, were John and 
Bridget (O’Connell) Dwyer. Almighty God blessed them with 
eight children, three of whom He called to the religious state, Rev- 
erend Daniel F. Dwyer, S.J., Sister Frances Joan, S.N.D., and the 
late Father Dwyer, O.P. John Dwyer’s elementary education, at St. 
Ann’s Parochial School, Neponset, Massachusetts, was completed in 
1920 and he entered Boston College High School to prepare for Bos- 
ton College. After two years of College he received the habit of the 
Order of Preachers at Saint Rose Priory, Springfield, Kentucky. He 
made his profession on August 18, 1929. Completing his novitiate, 
Brother Jordan undertook the study of Philosophy and Theology in 
the Dominican Houses of Study at River Forest, Illinois, Somerset, 
Ohio, and Washington, D. C. The Most Reverend John J. Mc- 
Namara, D.D., ordained him to the Priesthood in Saint Dominic’s 
Church, Washington, D.C., on June 13, 1935. 

A splendid musician and a gifted speaker, Father Dwyer’s first 
assignment was to St. Joseph’s in Somerset, as professor of Sacred 
Eloquence and Plainchant. In 1938 he was transferred to Holy In- 
nocents, Pleasantville, N. Y. where he remained until early in 1942 
when he submitted to an operation for the removal of a brain tumor. 
For many months Father Dwyer was at the point of death, but 
towards the end of the year his improvement was such that he was 
dismissed from the hospital and sent to the House of Studies in 
Washington to rest and complete his recovery. He was visiting his 
parents in Neponset when the malady struck again. He was taken 
to the New England Baptist Hospital, Boston, where he died. 

A Solemn Funeral Mass was celebrated at Saint Ann’s Church, 
Neponset, Massachusetts, on March 10 by Reverend Daniel F. 
Dwyer, S.J., brother of Father Dwyer. Reverend Damian Schneider, 
O.P., and Reverend John D. Jordan, O.P., assisted as Deacon and 
Sub-deacon. Reverend William A. Sullivan, O.P., a classmate, was 
the preacher. The body was taken to the Dominican Plot in Saint 
Francis’ Cemetery, Providence, R. I., where interment took place. 

On March 8, a Solemn High Requiem Mass was sung at the 
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Dominican House of Studies, Washington, D. C., where Father 
Dwyer was assigned before his death. Reverend Richard T. Mur. 
phy, O.P. celebrated the Mass. He was assisted by Reverend James 
M. Egan, O.P., as Deacon and Reverend James R. Coffey, O.P. as 
sub-deacon. 

Dominicana shares the grief felt by Father Dwyer’s parents, his 
brothers and sisters, relatives and friends. 

May he rest in peace! 





+ REVEREND JAMES BENEDICT HEGARTY, O.P., S-T.Lr. -} 


On March 22, 1943, the Province of St. Albert the Great suf- 
fered the loss of a splendid missionary, a fervent religious and a 
zealous priest, in the death of Rev. James Benedict Hegarty, O.P., 
who died in St. Mary’s Hospital, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 

He was born on August 24, 1872 in Lexington, Kentucky, of 
John and Catherine (Kennedy) Hegarty, natives of Ireland who had 
come to America and settled in Kentucky. Having completed his 
elementary and high school training at Saint Paul’s, Lexington, he 
discovered that he had been favored with the gift of a religious voca- 
tion. He was admitted to the Dominican Order, and received the 
Habit at St. Rose Priory, Springfield, Kentucky, on August 14, 1891. 
A year later he made his profession and went to St. Joseph’s Priory, 
Somerset, Ohio, to pursue his philosophical and theological studies. 
He showed great aptitude and ability for study; hence after his ordi- 
nation to the priesthood on March 12, 1897, he resumed his studies 
and received the degree of Lector in Sacred Theology on June 2, 
1899. 

Father Hegarty’s first assignment was to St. Peter’s Church, 
Memphis, Tennessee, where he remained until 1902, when he went 
to St. Antoninus’ parish, Newark, New Jersey. In 1904 he was 
transferred to St. Rose Prior in his native Kentucky, where he 
worked until 1906, when he was sent to St. Dominic’s Priory, Wash- 
ington, D. C. His health failing, he was sent to St. Joseph’s Priory, 
Somerset, Ohio, to rest. In 1909 he was assigned to Holy Rosary, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota, and was placed on the Missionary Band. 
For thirteen years he was actively engaged in the Apostolate, until he 
was appointed pastor of St. Patrick’s Church, Columbus, Ohio, which 
office he held for two terms. Late in 1928 he was sent to Holy Name 
Church, Kansas City, Missouri, remaining there for two years, after 
which he resumed his missionary work in Minneapolis. 
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The Very Reverend Peter O’Brien, O.P., Provincial of St. Al- 
bert’s Province, celebrated the Solemn Requiem Mass on March 25. 
The Deacon was the Very Reverend James D. Kavanaugh, O.P., and 
Reverend Gerard Conway, O.P. was sub-Deacon. Very Reverend 
Raphael Burke, O.P., preached the eulogy. Burial was in the Do- 
minican Father’s plot in St. Mary’s cemetery, Minneapolis. 

Dominicana extends its sincerest sympathy to his relatives and 
friends. 

May he rest in peace! 





++ BROTHER CHRYSOSTOM SEERY, O.P. > 


The Fathers and Brothers of the House of Studies of St. Al- 
bert’s Province, River Forest, Illinois, were profoundly saddened 
when God called home to Himself Brother Chrysostom Seery, O.P., 
on April 8, 1943. From his constant and serious questions, the Fac- 
ulty came to appreciate Brother Chrysostom as an eager student. His 
Brothers in the Studium loved him for his frankness and his gener- 
ous giving of himself for the sake of the community—in activities as 
varied as singing bass when songs were being sung, lettering a card 
in his beautiful penmanship or organizing a softball team to represent 
the Students’ summer camp. He contributed many poems and arti- 
cles to our Dominican publications. But his greatest excellence lay 
in his deep and solid spirituality. He drew most of his inspiration 
from his Bible, whose pages he read daily. 

Franklin Seery came to Guzman Hall, Providence College, from 
St. Andrew’s parish, Flushing, New York in 1934. He was gradu- 
ated with honors four years later. He made his simple profession at 
St. Rose Priory, Springfield, Kentucky on September 12, 1939, and 
his solemn profession three years later at the House of Studies in 
River Forest. Shortly afterwards, he received the clerical tonsure 
and the first two Minor Orders. 

Brother Chrysostom was stricken with a strange malady of the 
skin of which medicine unfortunately knows very little. He went to 
the infirmary in early March, then to Loretto Hospital in Chicago 
three weeks later. Serious complications soon caused his death on 
Thursday, April 8. He was just twenty-eight years old, and five years 
from his reception of the habit. 

_ The Solemn Mass of Requiem was celebrated by Reverend T. G. 
Kinsella, O.P., the Master of Students. Reverend John Marr, O.P., 
Sub-Master, was the deacon and Reverend Mark Barron, O.P., of 
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Fenwick High School, was subdeacon. Brother Chrysostom was 
buried in All Saints cemetery. 

Father Kinsella preached the final tribute, taking for his text the 
words of St. Paul, “O Death, where is thy victory?” Father ex- 
plained that for the just death had no victory, no sting. Brother 
Chrysostom was one of the just, in belief, in works, in the perpetual 
dedication of himself to God he had so recently made. His vows he 
kept with great steadfastness of purpose, seriousness of intention, 
deliberateness of fulfillment. He made a most beautiful Last Com- 
munion. His preparation and thanksgiving he made aloud. He took 
as his theme the two disciples on the road to Emmaus and their great 
joy when they recognized Christ in the breaking of bread. He has 
not lost his life, Father concluded, but changed it. Neither have we 
lost him, but have him still, far better than ever before. 

Dominicana shares the sorrow felt by the brethren of St. Al- 
bert’s province and extends its sympathy to Bro Chrysostom’s par- 
ents, relatives and friends. 

May his soul rest in peace! 
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Hymns of the Dominican Missal and Breviary. By Rev. Aquinas Byrnes, 
O.P., with introduction and indices. B. Herder Book Company, St. 
Louis. $4.75. 


Dominicans for many years have longed to see one of their own 
do for the hymns of the Dominican breviary and missal what Father 
Matthew Britt, O.S.B., did for the Roman rite in his masterly 
Hymns of the Breviary and Missal. Father Byrnes’ work is the very 
satisfying fulfillment of that desire and it answers a definite need. 
As he points out in his preface, comparing the Roman and Domini- 
can rites: “. . . study will show in substance that only fifty-three 
hymns are exactly alike in text, while fifty-three are slightly, notably, 
or almost entirely different in text. Moreover, the Dominican rite 
employs eighty-three hymns which have no place in the Roman rite.” 

This volume is the product of over fifteen years of diligent re- 
search, a research clearly evident in the compact precision with which 
the editor handles his material. His norm in the selection of transla- 
tions limited him for the most part to those “which best seemed to 
embody the recognized constituents of an ideal metrical: (a) a literal 
rendering of the text, (b) idiomatic English, (c) retention of the 
meter of the original.” The application of this strict standard was 
not possible in all cases, but the degree of success actually attained is 
surprisingly high. 

The arrangement and treatment of subject matter are eminently 
practical. A brief history of Latin hymnody and a concise exposition 
of the nine varieties of meter used in the missal and breviary prepare 
the reader for a fuller appreciation of the translations to come and 
incidentally acquaint him with the difficulties facing the translator 
who conforms with the standard already mentioned. The typographi- 
cal presentation of the hymns is similar to that used so effectively in 
the Psalter of Father Fillion, S.S. The Latin poem and its English 
equivalent are arranged on alternate pages, the Latin facing the Eng- 
lish, with explanatory notes conveniently completing each page. These 
notes are worthy of further mention. In them are given the prose 
translation of the hymn, the name of the composer, if this is known, 
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the meter of the poem, the name of the metrical translator, the litur- 
gical use and Scriptural references which bear at least obliquely on 
the text. Father Byrnes wisely eschews entering into historical argu- 
ments in those cases where the authorship of a hymn is disputed, 
Such discussions would detract from the essential purpose of his 
work, which is to pay -honor to God and not to the men who used the 
medium of poetry to express that homage. Commendably, the editor 
rejects an approach unnecessarily historical and turns to the Scrip- 
tures for a more fruitful understanding of these hymns. Readers 
will find much material for meditation as a result of this approach, 
Toward the end of the volume, Father Byrnes gives his audience 
a poetic treat by favoring them with an example of a rhymed Office, 
The Office he chose was composed in honor of Saint Thomas Aqui- 
nas. The metrical translation done by the editor himself reveals him 
to be as gifted in composition as he is in weighing the merits of an- 
other’s efforts. Neatly penned thumbnail sketches of poets and their 
translators along with handy indices to the hymns are also supplied. 
A table of contents would facilitate the use of the book, however, and 
should be added in future editions. With regard to the sketches, a 
possible source of wonderment to the reader may be the presence of 
several Anglicans, such as the highly capable John M. Neale, among 
the metrical contributors. The reason is simple enough: the Angli- 
cans, as the editor mentions, “have ordinarily used the original text, 
the text which is still found in the Benedictine, Carthusian, Cister- 
cian, and Dominican rites.” Hence this work should find a large av- 
dience beyond the limits of the Dominican family. For those who 
like their poetry Catholic, this book is a rare treat. It is an admirable 
work admirably done. AS. 


Essays in Thomism. Edited by Rev. Robert E. Brennan, O.P. pp. 427. 
Sheed and Ward, New York. $5.00. 


Almost two years ago, Father Robert Brennan, O.P., conceived 
the plan of a book that would give the reader a commanding general's 
view of the varied battlefronts of Thomistic thought. The half- 
century of renewed life which followed the publication of Leo XIII’s 
Aeterni Patris had yielded results ; the extent and the depth of those 
results needed to be seen in perspective. Essays in Thomism is the 
interesting fruit of that plan and that life. Almost every outstanding 
writer in English of the Thomist revival makes a representative con- 
tribution, the sixteen authors including Jacques Maritain, Walter 
Farrell, O.P., Rudolf Allers, Mortimer Adler, Yves Simon, and 
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Robert Slavin, O.P. While disclaiming any attempt to embrace the 
problems of Thomism extensively, the essays range from Metaphy- 
sics, Criteriology and Psychology to Law, Politics and Education. 

In the initial essay Father Brennan sets forth two aims of the 
contemporary Thomist: a careful exposition of the thought of St. 
Thomas and a complete modernization of that thought. The succeed- 
ing articles fulfill these aims in varying degrees as befits a difference 
in subject matter. Those dealing with speculative philosophy empha- 
size the expository element while those on politics and education tend 
to grapple with current practical difficulties. In no case is the expo- 
sition a mere profession of orthodoxy, a repetition of already well 
known theses. Nor is the presentation historical, a procedure which 
could easily have degenerated into a cataloguing of contrary opinions 
and of problems met and conquered. Each essay is a doctrinal con- 
tribution to the chosen field, an application of Thomistic speculation 
to its special difficulties. As such, the essays are a convincing dem- 
onstration of the vitality of the philosophia perennis. 

In that vitality may be placed the trust that the defects of mod- 
ern Thomism, also made known by this volume, will be overcome. 
“The constructive critical quality” mentioned as characteristic of St. 
Thomas has thus far for the most part been employed by his follow- 
ers only in the understanding of the master himself. The tremen- 
dous task of assembling and evaluating the truths outside the Tho- 
mistic tradition is barely begun. Certainly there is little evidence of 
it in these essays; the references to modern thinkers are mainly in 
the nature of destructive analyses. 

It may well be that the impetus to undertake that task and the 
source of true vitality lies in Thomism, not as a philosophy, a system 
of thought, but as a theology, a way to God. Such is the message of 
the epilogue, the verses on Wisdom by Dr. Herbert Schwartz. 
Thomas was a theologian and a saint and his spirit is lacking insofar 
as those elements are ignored. E.F.S. 


Handbook of Medical Ethics for Nurses, Physicians, and Priests. Trans- 
lated from the French of M. E. Poupore, by S. A. LaRochelle, 
O.M.I., and C. T. Fink, M.D., C.M. pp. 363. Newman Book Shop, 
Westminster, Md. $1.75 


Numerous and vexing are the moral problems that demand so- 
lution in the daily life of the conscientious nurse and physician. The 
importance of the proper solution is evident from the nature of the 
problems which deal with the right to life, the integrity of the human. 
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body, and the care of the sick. Priests, as teachers of the little ones 
of Christ, are rightfully expected to furnish the answers to these 
questions. Fathers S. A. La Rochelle and C. T. Fink have answered 
well a crying need. 

It is the most complete and helpful work on the subject yet to 
appear on the market. ‘The role of conscience and of the indirect 
voluntary act is given detailed treatment and is wisely insisted upon 
in the first two chapters. Nearly all the moral problems faced by the 
nurse in the practice of her profession are touched upon in a clear 
and concise manner. There follow, then, those all-important ques- 
tions concerning Baptism (as ample as found in some manuals of 
Moral Theology) ; the Holy Eucharist, as to when and under what 
conditions it is to be administered to the sick and to those in danger 
of death; and Extreme Unction. Under the heading of “Other Ob- 
ligations of Justice or of Charity” are treated such problems as Co- 
operation, Professional Secrets, and Professional Honesty. The 
Prayers of the Ritual, added in the Appendix, will prove handy for 
Priests. 

Although the arrangement of the book could be improved by 
putting the “Table of Contents” in the beginning, and adding an in- 
dex, nevertheless the book can well be described as “an excellent sum- 
mary of ethics for the Medical Profession.” For nurses, it is indis- 
pensable; for physicians only a little less so; and for priests, even 
though they have completed a course in Moral Theology, it can prove 
of informative value. The author and the translators should be 
complimented and thanked. on 


We Can Win This War. By W. F. Kernan, Col. U.S. Army. pp. 176. 
Little, Brown and Company, Boston. $1.50. 


Those who have read Defense Will Not Win the War will ex- 
pect its companion volume to be equally thought-provoking. Writing 
in an erudite and peppery style, Col. Kernan with trenchant analysis 
and expression exposes his view of the double problem involved in 
the winning of a United Nations victory, a double problem, because 
it means a revolution in military attitudes and moral living. 

Nine of the ten short chapters are devoted to anathematizing 
the fundamental heresy of military science and demonstrating the or- 
thodox plan for victory. The author complains of overadministration 
in the Army, the too much and too careful planning to eliminate all 
the elements of uncertainty in warfare. This is the result of a long- 
standing unholy worship of Prussian military methods, which means 
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tactics to the exclusion of strategy. A tactical campaign aims at lim- 
ited objectives almost certainly to be won through a maximum of 
planning to encounter a minimum of risks. Strategy will run risks, 
even at times reverses, to attain ultimates, by upsetting the equilib- 
rium of the enemy and leaving him powerless to act effectively in any 
of the alternatives presented to him. The term “global strategy” is 
ridiculed as no kin of true strategy and as so much dust thrown in 
the eyes of the world. 

Viewed by the layman in military science, Col. Kernan draws his 
distinctions clearly and concretely. His conclusions are compelling 
and must be left to men of his own profession to dispute. He indi- 
cates that the Japanese appreciate the importance of strategy, yet he 
does not introduce the question of strategy versus strategy which 
must therefore condition the Pacific war. He is totally concerned 
with the success of waging a war of strategy against the tactics- 
blinded Germans. 

The problem of moral renaissance is developed in the final chap- 
ter. This may seem to the reader strange and out of place in a book 
on war by a professional soldier. But if victory is to be won by the 
right kind of fighting, it must be maintained by the right kind of 
thinking and living. The author admits that “though starting as a 
book on strategy, it has now become a book on theology.”’ Lest he be 
accused of not sticking to his last, it must be remembered that Col. 
Kernan was at one time an instructor in medieval philosophy at Har- 
vard and is a Catholic convert. He points out that this war is striking 
at the moral foundations and spiritual values of our Christian cul- 
ture, upon which Democracy is built. Attack one and you attack the 
other. Democracy is a much abused word. It is not always easy to 
perceive in what precise sense it is being used in every case. The 
author seems to understand Democracy in the sense of the Christian 
State of which the theologians speak. In this sense his explanation 
of its nature is quite reasonable. But as an historical form of politi- 
cal government Democracy is not so identified. Moreover the aim of 
Democracy, as of every political form, is the temporal felicity of the 
community. It can make no demands on man’s interior moral dispo- 
sitions toward his ultimate end, as the author seems to imply, except 
insofar as they are at variance with the true goal of the state. The 
zealous patriot must beware of including Democracy among the ar- 
ticles of the Apostles’ Creed. 

This book is to be praised for its insistence on the rebirth of 
Christian moral virtues in our lives if a better and more secure world 
1s to arise out of this war. Democracy is the only extant stable poli- 
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tical defense of our cultural heritage we have against the attacks of 
the enemy. The author recognizes it keenly and urges Americans to 
rise to the defense of our Democratic institutions. N.H. 


The Twilight of Capitalism and the War. By Walter John Marx. pp, 
295, with bibliography and index. B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis, 
$2.75. 


What of Reconstruction after the War? Is the world, and espe- 
cially our country, moving towards a state of Socialism or dictator- 
ship? What is the future of Capitalism? The economic aspects of 
these and similar vital problems are here considered in a fascinating 
volume that is at once authoritative, practical, and eminently readable. 

Adopting the easy historical approach, Dr. Marx first traces the 
growth of commerce and the industrial Revolution and some of its 
effects. Succeeding chapters treat of money, credit, usury and debt. 
There is an interesting exposé of the fallacy of free trade. These 
topics are so capably handled that we would like to dilate on them, 
did space permit. Suffice it to say that from these chapters the 
thoughtful reader who may lack formal training in economics can 
readily garner a grasp of its fundamental concepts and principles. 

But it is the last few chapters that are more important at this 
time. They deal with the role of Capitalism in the War, the probable 
state of the nation at the end of the War, and a commendable practi- 
cal program to deal with this state. In this last chapter the author 
shows foresightedness, courage, and a willingness to apply his princi- 
ples to concrete cases which is often lacking in other books of this 
sort. 

A summary of some of his conclusions will indicate the tenor of 
this work. He paints a gloomy picture, but one which we may as 
well face. Judging by our past actions, he predicts that we shall 
move away from traditional Capitalism after the War. The key to 
understanding Capitalism is that it is predicated on the principle of 
production for profit and an hypothesis of ever-increasing markets. 
The national debt is increasing by billions; it can be paid off only by 
some system of inflation, controlled if possible. Due to the costs of 
the War, increased taxes, the unemployment of returned and injured 
soldiers, women workers holding on to their jobs, the consequent de- 
cline of the birth-rate, and like factors, buying power will be at an 
ebb. Decreased buying power means smaller markets and less profit. 
Hence peacetime industries, now untooled, will not be resumed by 
capitalists, despite the need for peacetime goods. For profit and not 
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need is the motive of Capitalism. Huge public work programs and 
repayment of bonds and forced savings will not increase buying 
power, because they demand greater taxes. Less goods, higher prices, 
and worse depression loom in an ever-increasing spiral. To prevent 
chaos, the government will have to continue wartime controls, re-tool 
and run factories. Food-rationing will continue, as we will have to 
feed Europe for years to come. All this regimentation and centrali- 
zation of functions in governmental hands spells the death of Capital- 
ism as it existed before the War. State socialism will be gradually 
supplanting it in the economic sphere; probably soon, too, in the po- 
litical field. Some good will result, such as a fairer distribution of 
what wealth remains, production for use, and an awakening to the 
fact that government exists for the common good and that this en- 
tails at least subsistence for everyone. But with the patriotic motive 
of winning the War now a thing of the past, with the government 
supplying jobs, pensions, and controlling everything, with certain ad- 
ministrators entrenched in power, individual initiative enervated by 
job-freezing, wage and price fixing and the lessening of the profit- 
principle, the step to dictatorship will be a short one. This is the 
situation we face after the War, as the author sees it. What can we 
do to remedy it? We cannot return to traditional Capitalism even if 
that were desirable. Neither can we embrace Socialism or dictator- 
ship. The middle course we must wend can be followed only with 
difficulty and only if we prepare now. Prerequisites are a revival of 
religion and the family and a gathering of the essential facts. With- 
out economic democracy we cannot have political democracy. To en- 
sure the former Dr. Marx proposes: small, democratic and modern 
guilds comprising both employers and employees, government super- 
vision rather than government management, local planning boards 
working in conjunction with a national one, fostering of the coopera- 
tive movement, and production for local consumption, with the elimi- 
nation of the middleman and the decentralization of government and 
industry. These measures will not restore the prosperity we have 
irretrievably lost, but they offer the best chance to salvage some good 
from the wreck of the post-war world. The author confesses that 
the chance is slight and that he doubts whether we have the intelli- 
gence and unselfishness to avail ourselves of it. We look forward 
eagerly to the author’s promised book, now in preparation, which will 
deal more in detail with these matters. R.P.S. 
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A Short Life of Kierkegaard. By Walter Lowrie. pp. 271. The Prince. 
ton University Press. $2.75. 


Here is a brief and popular introduction to the famous Danish 
Protestant aesthete, philosopher, and theologian. Mr. Lowrie previ- 
ously wrote a lengthier biography of the man; this one was obviously 
undertaken with the hope of ensnaring and making Kierkegaard de- 
votees of those whom the bulkier volume might discourage. If it 
succeeds in doing so, it may well be by reason of its very brevity and 
incompleteness; for one does not close this volume knowing Soren 
Kierkegaard. One closes it realizing that he cannot know the man 
without reading his works. This is exactly what Mr. Lowrie wishes, 
Because the Danish scholar was so complex, so many-sided, not only 
as a person but also as a thinker and writer, his life cannot be com- 
pressed into one small book. 

Soren Kierkegaard’s life was, on the surface, uneventful. His 
story is that of a thinker, not a man of action. In this biography ac- 
tion finds a place only insofar as it influenced his thought or directed 
it into new channels. For the rest, the author, by means of copious 
quotations, permits S. K. to reveal his own thoughts in his own 
words. 

The Kierkegaard presented in these pages is scarcely an attrac 
tive person. It is significant that the reader is asked more than once 
to pity him. Egocentric, superstitious, uncertain of his every move 
and of himself, he does not evoke ready sympathy, for his torture 1s 
both unreasonable and self-inflicted. S. K. was endowed with great 
intellectual powers; because he used them for everything except the 
most important thing—directing his own life—he appears in these 
pages as something of a genius, but only that. Not till the end of his 
life does one find attractive qualities in him. Then at last he found 
a cause greater than his preoccupation with himself. To that cause— 
the reformation of a comfortable, established, self-satisfied Protes- 
tantism—he gave himself with a vigor and simplicity which are 
amazing after all the years of hesitation and introspection. But even 
at that period the morbid, unhealthy aspect of the man cannot be for- 
gotten. The general excellence of the printing, format and binding 
of this volume will not offset the unattractiveness of its hero. 


T.U.M. 


S. Charles Borromeo. By Most Rev. Cesare Orsenigo. pp. 375. 8. 
Herder Book Co., St. Louis, Mo- $4.00. 


The Saints are the only truly great persons of this world. The 
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story of their lives, when it is well written, is a source of inspiration 
and encouragement to all. This biography of St. Charles Borromeo 
is one of those readable, well-written accounts of an interesting, an 
active, and above all, a saintly life. Not only does it instruct and 
edify, but it successfully holds the attention of the reader throughout 
its account of a great man’s way to his heavenly home, the goal of 
all of us. 

St. Charles Borromeo was the son of a rich and influential fam- 
ily, the nephew of the pope who made him a cardinal at the age of 
twenty-one, and the archbishop of Milan at twenty-six. In narrating 
the extremely fruitful and active life which followed, Monsignor 
Orsenigo happily abandons the chronological procedure for the top- 
ical, a fortunate choice in this case, since the chronology of so varied 
a career might have become involved, and confused the reader. 
Rather, he groups the various events into chapters which are complete 
pictures in themselves, and the result is a pleasing gallery of pictures 
of St. Charles’ life. The book also contains many copies of famous 
paintings depicting the chief events of the Saint’s life. These serve 
to supplement the charming portrait which the author has drawn for 
us. 

Originally in Italian, this life of St. Charles Borromeo had al- 
ready been translated in four languages before being presented to 
English. The author is fortunate in his translator who has given to 
an English-speaking public a book well worth reading. 


TAA. 


We Stand With Christ. By Rev. Joseph Clifford Fenton, S.T.D. pp. 
463. Bruce Publishing Company, Milwaukee, Wis. $3.75. 


Since the middle of the Nineteenth Century, many insidious at- 
tacks have been made against the Church of Christ by those outside 
its fold. None, however, have been more aggressive in their efforts 
to undermine the very fundaments on which our Catholic Faith is 
based than the so-called Rationalists. In their attempts to destroy 
the Church once and for all, they have devoted their special attention 
to alleging the untrustworthiness of the New Testament and conse- 
quently of all the truths and dogmas which are based on it. 

As a result of these attacks, a new era has been opened in the 
“defense of the Church.” Many excellent and scholarly works, true 
compendiums of apologetic literature, have been produced by Catho- 
lic theologians. Most of them have been published only in Latin or 
French. Some, however, have been either written in English or trans- 
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lated from foreign tongues. In his most recent book, We Stand 
With Christ, Dr. Fenton has produced an excellent manual of Apolo- 
getics. It contains not only all the doctrine included in the other 
popular texts which have been published in America, but also con- 
siderable documentary evidence from the infallible statements of 
Holy Mother Church. Throughout the book we find Canons from 
the important Church Councils. They furnish the reader with the 
positive theological doctrines of the Church in matters of the utmost 
importance, e.g. revelation, miracles, and prophecies. 

One omission we think regrettable is that of a chapter or two de- 
voted to the defense of religion in general—a treatment of the nature 
and necessity of religion and the obligation incumbent on all men of 
professing some form of religion in order to fulfill their duties to 
God. These chapters would have served as an introduction to the 
defense of the Christian religion, which is properly the aim of 
Apologetics. 

This manual, we think, is one which will meet the needs of stu- 
dents in our colleges and universities. Never before has the need of 
courses in Apologetics been so evident as at the present time. For 
this reason we highly recommend Dr. Fenton’s book to all professors 
and students. We believe that in it they will find a veritable store- 
house of apologetic literature. We regard the chapter devoted to the 
Resurrection as a noteworthy contribution which will arouse in the 
readers and students who use this text, a more wholesome apprecia- 
tion of this manifestation of the divinity of Christ. 

H.H. 


Liturgy and Personality. By Dietrich Von Hildebrand. pp. 218. Long: 
mans, Green Company, New York. $3.00. 


At Baptism the Christian inherits the immense wealth of Christ. 
But, as Christ exclaimed to the Samaritan woman at the well, we do 
not know the gift of God. If we but knew the gift of Christ buried 
in the liturgy, we would consider the new ideas which Dietrich Von 
Hildebrand has so skillfully and admirably brought to the surface as 
drawn from a treasury containing old things. It is quite patent that 
the reader of this book will be amazed how well it teaches the princi- 
ples whereby he can unlock the hidden meaning of the liturgy. 

There are many current best-sellers enjoying wide popularity 
that deal with the formation or renovation of personality. They are 
sold principally because their blurbs promise new wealth to the 
reader, some new adjunct to his personality. Such is the tenor of the 
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jacket. Far greater riches are the reward that will accrue to the 
reader who pursues the pages of Liturgy and Personality. 

The term liturgy, in this book, is tightly confined within the four 
dimensions of liturgical function, the Mass, Divine Office, Sacra- 
ments and Sacramentals. The treatment is thoroughly theocentric. 
The author shows that the primary intention of the liturgy is not to 
enhance the personality of the participant, but rather for the creature 
to render proper homage to God by his faculties of mind, heart, and 
tongue. 

Only Christ can offer adequate adoration and glory to His Fa- 
ther. He alone can speak in prayer to His Father: “Now is My 
Father glorified.” Only insofar as we put on Christ, as our minds and 
hearts are bathed in the liturgical life in glorifying God and are trans- 
formed by grace into His likeness, can we say we are perfecting our 
personality. Through Christ, by Christ, and in Christ, since He is 
the Way, can we develop His Personality in ourselves. 

This book is no fictional aberration. The author, using the very 
words of the liturgy, looks squarely at the infinite fullness of the 
Trinity and at the comparative nothingness of the creature. The lit- 
urgy, above all art forms of this world, allows man the necessary 
freedom of soul and body to scale this infinite distance and stand be- 
fore God in a prayer of adoring love. 

Pedagogically, the book could be criticised for the doubtful 
meaning of such terms as “response to value” and “discretio.” In 
both cases the words signify profound concepts. Perhaps if more 
care had been taken in rendering the work into English, or a few 
more lines of didactic phrasing had been expended, the intrinsic 
worth of the book would be seen and tasted by more people who are 
serious about the liturgy and the development of their Christian 
personality. H.L. 


The Old Testament and the Critics. By Joseph Coppens. Translated 
from the French by Fathers E. A. Ryan, S.J., and E. W. Tribbe, S.J. 
pp. 167. St. Anthony Guild Press, Paterson, N. J. $2.00. 


This book gives a clear summary of the history of critical exege- 
sis from its beginnings in the early Nineteenth Century up to the 
present time. The theory of Julius Wellhausen, ablest exponent of 
the “new learning” is set forth; the many modifications of the critical 
school and the latest tendencies of research in the Old Testament are 
—— The third and final chapter sketches the prospects of the 

uture. 
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To say that this translation is welcome would be putting it 
mildly. No other book by a Catholic treats so competently of sucha 
complex and important branch of ecclesiastical study. Its great value 
lies not so much in the excellent bibliography, but in the fact that it 
provides a guide through the terra incognita of rationalistic theories, 
showing that many of the radical assumptions so dear to the vocifer- 
ous proponents of these theories (e.g. the reversal of the chronologi- 
cal order of the books of the Law and the prophetical writings, abso- 
lute distrust of historical documents, and blind belief in evolution, 
etc.) have not successfully withstood the test of time and patient re- 
examination coupled with comparisons of newly-discovered archaeo- 
logical data. 

For one already introduced to the problems of the Old Testa- 
ment, this book makes fascinating reading. The translation is for the 
most part very well done. Dominicana heartily recommends this ex- 
cellent piece of work. O.P. 


Shining in Darkness: Dramas of the Nativity and the Resurrection. 8g 
Rev. F. X. Talbot, S.J. pp. 153. American Press, N. Y. $2.00. 


It is seldom that an unusual book appears, and when it does it 
generally goes to some extraordinary extreme. Happily, this is not 
the case with Shining in Darkness; it is unusual, but it is not extreme. 

Stories based on the Life of Our Saviour are wont to accentuate 
always His Public Life and His Passion. Sometimes His Birth is 
given some attention, but that period after His Ressurection is 
treated only sketchily. Father Talbot has tried to remedy this situa- 
tion by giving us a book which contains thirteen plays, seven based 
on the Birth of Jesus in Bethlehem, and six on the Resurrection of 
Christ from the Dead. Characters are presented who must have been 
real, and yet of whom no mention is made in Scripture. We feel that 
the author has made good use of Tradition in his descriptions of per- 
sons and places. The Dramatis Personae are given very human por- 
trayal ; Saint Thomas, the doubter, for example, is presented as most 
stubborn, and yet when he is face to face with his Risen Master we 
are bound to love him for his instant acceptance of Him, and his ut- 
ter helplessness, when he cries: “My Lord, and My God!” 

We recommend Shining in Darkness for all those who desire an 
intimate view into some heretofore misty scenes and to those who 
wish to make the story of Christ better known, and Christ Himself 
better loved. F.C.M. 
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The Better Life. By Rev. Kilian J. Hennrich, O.F.M.,.Cap. pp. 310. 
Joseph F. Wagner, Inc., N- Y. $2.50. 


Into the already vast field of Tertiary literature comes this com- 
mendable and praiseworthy volume. His previous works on Ter- 
tiarism have thoroughly acquainted Father Hennrich with his subject 
and, consequently, he is in a position to speak with authority. For 
many years he was a Director of the Third Order of Saint Francis 
and filled important positions in National Third Order Congresses. 
He comes to his task exceptionally prepared, and with an equipment 
specially adapted to the work he has chosen. 

The dogmatic or theological side of the Third Order has been 
much neglected in modern tertiary literature. With this apparent 
neglect in mind, Father Hennrich has successfully presented Ter- 
tiarism in the light of Holy Scripture, the sacraments, the dogmas, 
and the liturgy of the Church. Viewed in this manner, the beauty of 
the worship of Christian living is forcefully brought home to us. The 
task has been well accomplished, and many will be grateful for the 
accomplishment: The priest in the first place, for he will find ready 
at hand sound matter for fruitful development when he is called upon 
to set forth that subject of which he should never tire—the bringing 
of a fuller Christian life to Catholics living in the world; the faithful 
in the second place, for in The Better Life they will find the means of 
holiness most useful and opportune for the defense and progress of 
the Catholic Faith in walking the busy thoroughfares of the modern 


world. A.D. 


Prayer. By Dom Thomas Verner Moore, O.S.B. pp. 213, with index. 
Newman Bookshop, Westminster, Md. $1.75. 


Those already acquainted with the Reverend Doctor Moore 
know him as one of the foremost of American Catholic psychologists. 
The author’s wide knowledge of both the principles and practices of 
psychology and medicine, coupled with his priestly insight into human 
nature, make him eminently suited to give the layman as well as the 
religious an appreciation of “the beauties of a life of prayer.” 

Starting with the fundamental relation of man looking to and 
striving for God as his ultimate end, Dr. Moore develops and clari- 
fies this relationship as it is manifested in the various types and tradi- 
tions of prayer—iife’s highest form of intellectual and voluntary ex- 
pression. For one interested in pursuing the study further, the au- 
thor has generously placed references throughout his pages. 

The initial edition of this volume appeared ten years ago. The 
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Newman Bookshop very wisely reprints it at this particularly critical 
time for all Americans, when vast numbers are finding their only real 
consolation in God through prayer. E.M. 


Pen Pictures of Our Lady. By a Sister of St. Joseph. pp. 102. The 
Peter Reilly Company, Philadelphia. $0.90. 


With a pen for a brush, ink for pigments, and an imaginative 
understanding for a palette, the author limns these loving word-por- 
traits of the Mother of God. Our Lady is presented under the vari- 
ous aspects of Mother of Sorrows, Queen of Eternity, Lady of Naz- 
areth. Included are chapters on each of the five Joyful Mysteries, on 
Mary Alone, and on the Last Days of Our Lady. These brief medi- 
tations are well suited for use in the praying of the Rosary, ending 
as each one does with practical reflections and lessons to be drawn 
from what we know of Mary’s life. And although what we know is 
little, it is a bottomless well from which to draw heavenly waters. If 
Scripture has been relatively silent about the Mother of God and 
Men, Tradition, in filial devotion, has hastened to supply the defi- 
ciency. Nor has the Church been slow in her liturgy to apply passages 
of the Old Testament as prefiguring Mary. The author has drawn 
on these sources, as well as on her own prayerful thinking, in the 
preparation of her pen-pictures. One wonders, however, why such 
a tiny volume was not put out in pamphlet form, thus assuring a Fy 
lower price and wider audience. F.G.R. 


The Book of Catholic Authors. Edited by Walter Romig. pp. 332. 
The Walter Romig Company, Detroit. $2.20. 


Since some knowledge of the author of any written article never 
detracts from but rather adds to the interest of the reader, The Book 
of Catholic Authors is well worth the short time it takes to read it. 
Composed of fifty-eight brief autobiographies, it is the second of a 
very welcome series being compiled to acquaint the Catholic reading 
public with the authors of the works they peruse. 

Of special interest to Dominicans are the lives of the Very Rev- 
erend Charles Callan, O.P., the Reverend Vincent Kienberger, O.P. 
and Mary Windeatt, an authoress well known to readers of the Torch. 

There is a refreshing informality about the whole work even 
when the writers concerned prefer to describe their lives and talents 
in the third person. Variety of styles adds to the readability ; it is 
quite evident in parts that no retouching or changing has been done 
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by the editor, everything having about it that gay abandon which 
gives a decidedly first-hand impression. 

The Book of Catholic Authors may be highly recommended to 
all readers of Catholic books and periodicals. The time given to it 
will be well and pleasantly spent. F.X.F. 


A New History of Music. The Middle Ages to Mozart. By Henry 
Prunieres. pp. 413. With an Introduction by Romain Rolland. 
Translated from the French and edited by Edward Lockspeiser. 
With bibliography and index. The Macmillan Company, New 
York. $5.00. 


This book presents for the first time in English the most impor- 
tant work of Henry Pruniéres. M. Pruniéres, as one of the fore- 
most music historians of our day, has had a wide influence both 
within his native France and elsewhere. Thus, when he took upon 
himself the task of “bringing into the common purview the now defi- 
nitely gained understanding of one of the most magnificent creations 
of the western mind: a musical art,” the merits of the result could 
easily be foreseen. The job was in capable hands, and the fruit is a 
substantial work. 

The scope of his matter is vast. It is the story of Western mu- 
sic from the beginnings of Gregorian Chant to the end of the eight- 
eenth century. Dividing his book into two parts, the author deals 
first with the Middle Ages and the Renaissance. The second part he 
devotes to the Seventeenth and the Eighteenth Centuries. His treat- 
ment of both parts in one volume must necessarily be concise, yet it 
is complete. A point worthy of note here is the fact that the author 
writes of the Middle Ages in detail. Many musicologists prefer to 
tread lightly over this era, but M. Pruniéres chooses to give us the 
benefit of his understanding and love of the medieval musical form. 
This, of itself, is a notable contribution. 

In treating his subject the author has not looked upon it as a life- 
less relic of the past but as a vital art influencing every subsequent 
era, Men of genius, as well as men of secondary renown, have been 
included in this book. The quality of their work has been analyzed ; 
their influence, pointed out. M. Pruniéres is cosmopolitan enough to 
give credit whenever it is due to the man regardless of his country. 

For liturgical students it will be of special interest to observe the 
author’s treatment of Church music. An entire chapter has been de- 
voted to the Gregorian Chant, its origins and characteristics. The 
Sacred music of the various schools has been dealt with in several 
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sections. In this M. Pruniéres has shown an appreciation of the 
merits of Church music and of the influence which it has had on 
secular forms. 

As one of the standard works in its field A New History of Mu 
sic will be of value to all. Mr. Lockspeiser’s translation has succeeded 
in giving us a highly-readable version while remaining faithful to the 
original text. The use of a host of musical illustrations helps to en- 
hance the book’s value for students and the cultivated amateur of mv- 
sic. A fine bibliography completes the work. J.T.D. 


Understanding Fiction. By Cleanth Brooks, Jr., and Robert Penn War- 
ren. pp. 608, with appendix and glossary. F. S. Crofts & Co, 
New York. $1.75. 


Like its companion volume, Understanding Poetry, this book is 
intended for college students. It is an anthology of thirty-seven rep- 
resentative short stories with accompanying analyses in which the 
norms and technique of the short story are established gradually and 
inductively by the examination and comparison of the various stories. 
In this way the student is taught to read analytically and intensively 
before reading extensively. The quality of the stories selected is de- 
liberately uneven, so that defects may be contrasted with stories that 
are capably handled. Yet the principles of fine writing, rather than 
the mechanics, wisely receive the emphasis. Conservative and jud- 
cious enough to insist on the necessity of the traditional factors of 
the short story—plot, character, and action—the authors are moder 
enough in their treatment of the way these factors may be modified 
and used in varying proportions, as in contemporary short stories, s0 
long as none of them is completely omitted. Stress is laid on the es- 
sential unity of fiction. There are conflict and tension, they point out, 
but these must be followed by a resolution containing the unity of 
meaning to which all the elements of the story must contribute. Such 
illuminating analyses enhance the worth of the volume. A bargain at 
the price for the stories alone, it has in addition all the requisites for 
a splendid textbook. F.G.R. 


California's Missions. By Hildegarde Hawthorne. Illustrated by E 
H. Suydam. pp. 237. D. Appleton-Century Co., New York. $5.00. 


Perhaps no other time has seen such a revival of interest in the 
historic missions of California as the present. The introduction of the 
cause for canonization of Junipero Serra, one of the Pacific Coast's 
best-known missioners, has given an immense impulse to the re 
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birth of this spirit. The recent announcement that a fleet of Liberty 
ships, soon to be commissioned, will slide down the ways and out into 
the seven seas carrying proudly on their prows the names of famous 
California missions will no doubt add forward motion to this great 
awakening. It seems, therefore, that Hildegarde Hawthorne’s new 
book, California Missions, has arrived at a most opportune moment, 
at a time when interest is so high and the need for an accurate and 
unbiased source of information so great. Both of these urgencies are 
most admirably met by this volume. 

As a resident Californian, Miss Hawthorne has been able to 
write as one who has seen, studied, and felt the beauty, the spirit, the 
romance, the hardships and the triumphs which were woven into the 
foundations of these settlements in the centuries now past. The style 
throughout the book is one of charm, understanding, and effective- 
ness. A most notable addition is the inclusion of almost half a hun- 
dred full-page drawings by which the missions are brought to life 
for the reader. They will serve as a fitting memorial to their creator, 
E. H. Suydam, who has passed away since the completion of this 
work, 

In the first chapter, Miss Hawthorne confines herself to the gen- 
eral story behind the beginning of these missions, and in the follow- 
ing chapters takes each mission in particular, in the order of its 
founding. Her descriptions of the beauty of these settlements and of 
the work which has been done to restore those which the ravages of 
time, of weather, and of man have almost obliterated, makes for in- 
structive reading. The combination of Hildegarde Hawthorne’s 
words and E. H. Suydam’s distinctive sketches has given the book- 
loving public a most notable and unique contribution, one usable for 
historical reference or as a supplier of sheering reading pleasure. 

B.D.K. 


Some Lies and Errors of History. By Rev. Reuben Parsons, D.D. pp. 
393. The Ave Maria Press, Notre Dame, Indiana. $1.50. 


The lies and errors considered by the author are, with perhaps 
two or three exceptions, among those perennial and somewhat frayed 
charges thrown in most Catholics’ teeth at some time or other. Even 
in wholly Catholic circles the same falsehoods often simulate truth to 
such an extent that serious doubts belabor the minds of the well-in- 
tentioned. So for at least two evident reasons this new edition is 
more than welcome : to afford some ready and fairly short answers to 
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rebukes directed at the Church, and to enlighten the Catholic on is. 
sues of more or less concern to himself. 

Among the twenty-one controverted historical points considered, 
it may be well to list the following to show their relative up-to-date- 
ness, although the author originally wrote the essays more than half 
a century ago: Pope ‘Alexander the Sixth, Galileo, the Inquisition, 
the Massacre of St. Bartholomew’s Day, the Middle Ages, Richelieu 
as an Ecclesiastic, the Holy Wars, the Orthodox Russian and the 
schismatic Greek Churches, and Columbus and his alleged crimes. 

Although other historians, notably von Pastor, Walsh, and Bel- 
loc, have written at far more length, interestingly and authoritatively 
on some of these topics, it is difficult to find elsewhere such a variety 
of disputed questions gathered into a single volume. E.M. 


The Parables and Metaphors of Our Lord. By G. Campbell Morgan, 
D.D. pp. 352. Fleming H. Revell Company, New York. $3.00. 


This book cannot be recommended. Catholic readers will hardly 
be able to agree, for example, that the “rock” on which Christ built 
His Church (Matt. 16, 18) is not Peter, but God (p. 100); that 
Christ declared (Matt. 19, 9) that there was one reason for divorce, 
namely adultery (p. 107) ; that in John 6, 53-58 our Lord was not re- 
ferring at all, not even in a secondary sense, to Holy Communion (p. 
295). What the author fails to write is, in many instances, even 
more striking. To say the least, his notions of faith (p. 230) and of 
being born again of water and the Holy Spirit (p. 272) are different 
from what the Catholic Church understands by Faith and the Sacra- 
ment of Baptism. Again the remarks on the allegory of the vine 
(John 15) will sound strange to ears accustomed to the Catholic 
teaching on Grace. Now that Father Callan has published his vol- 
ume on the Parables, and the Catholic Biblical Association its com- 
mentary on the New Testament, Catholics have little to gain by resort 
to such books as this. M.O’B. 


When Ye Pray Pray Ye Thus. By Rev. Joseph Strugnell. pp. 51. Saint 
Anthony Guild Press, Paterson, N. J. $1.00. 


If prayer is to be a lifting up of the mind and heart to God, tt 
is clear that a mere mechanical recitation of prayer-formulas will not 
suffice. It is often difficult to teach children to pray properly. For 
them, prayer usually remains a mumbling of words they have learned 
by rote. To overcome this defect, the author has prepared what he 
characterizes as a “study-book” rather than a “prayer-book.” All the 
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familiar prayers are there, but so arranged typographically by means 
of indentation, spacing, etc., as to bring out the leading thought of 
each prayer and to show how the subservient ideas are related to it. 
Appropriately simple, yet reverent illustrations accompany the text, 
which includes an explanation of the origin and purpose of each 
prayer, the manner of reciting it, and a list of indulgences to be 
gained by its recital. 

Teachers will find the book a boon; furtive glances may be cast 
at it with profit by the layman honest enough to admit that he has 
forgotten or never properly understood the prayers of his childhood, 
as well as by the priest anxious to learn how to break up a prayer 
properly for public recitation. T.H.S. 


Celestial Homespun. The life of Isaac Thomas Hecker. By Katherine 
Burton. pp. 384. Bibliography and index. Longmans, Green and 
Co., New York. $3.00. 


Mrs. Burton’s latest biography, an expansion of a sketch from 
her former volume, Jn No Strange Land, can be divided into two un- 
equal sections: Isaac Hecker, the Seeker, and Father Isaac Thomas 
Hecker, the Sharer. The first part, the search for the priceless treas- 
ure of the True Faith, leads the young clockmaker and baker from 
his mother’s Methodism to the New England Transcendentalists by 
way of Orestes Brownson, then close to Episcopalianism, and finally 
into the Catholic Church. This section is very interesting, as most 
adventures are. The second and much longer part deals with Hecker’s 
studies for the priesthood in the Redemptorist Congregation, his dis- 
charge with Papal permission to found another congregation to share 
more effectively the Truth which he discovered after his long and 
tortuous search, and his life’s work in the conversion of his non- 
Catholic Americans. Father Hecker used to say: “The Protestants 
I want to help with my right hand, and the Catholics with my left.” 
(p. 279) This was what made both Catholics and Protestants who 
really knew him, love and admire him, although others, like Emerson, 
Alcott and Thoreau—“three consecrated cranks” (p. 282), could 
never see Father Hecker as he really was. In this section, as in the 
first, Mrs. Burton proves how well she knows her subject. Her por- 
trait of Father Hecker, the founder of the Paulists and “The Catho- 
lic World,” is truly Catholic and American—a forceful refutation of 
the opinion that a Catholic cannot be a good American. 

Celestial Homespun is a volume not to be passed over in the 
bookstore display, but to be taken down for pleasurable and profitable 
treading by both Catholics and Protestants. A.M.]. 
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The Divine Armory of Holy Scripture. By Rev. Kenelm Vaughan. pp, 
444. Indexed. B. Herder Book Company, St. Louis, Mo. $3.00, 


What was always an invaluable aid for the intelligent and in. 
terested Catholic now appears in a dress that is more attractive and 
designed for more facile use. The Divine Armory is a collection of 
Scriptural texts arranged in topical order. Under its six main head- 
ings on God, Our Last End, Virtues and Vices, the Word of God, 
Sin, and the Four Last Things, it comprises over five hundred sub- 
jects under which are given all the appropriate citations from the 
Bible. In this way it fulfills some of the functions of a concordance, 
It has its own peculiar value, however, in that it arranges the texts 
according to similarity of ideas and not of words. And it is not con- 
tent merely to refer the reader to the proper place in the Bible, but 
repeats the whole relevant passage. Thus if you wish to know all the 
texts relating to any sacrament or to any mystery of the Rosary, or 
the seven last words of Our Lord or the seven sorrows of His 
Mother, or lists of the parables, miracles, visions and symbols of the 
Old and New Testaments, you will find these flowers already picked 
and arranged in a bouquet for you. The advantages to the busy priest 
writing a sermon, or to the religious engaged in meditation are too 
maanifest to need further mention. It is also an easy and profitable 
way for the layman to read the Scriptures and to become better ac- 
quainted with his religion. There are, for example, the meditations 
on death for every day of the week, consisting solely of the inspired 
words of the Bible. A masterpiece of orderly disposition, a saver of 
time and labor, and an inexhaustible source of fruitful reflections, 
this new and revised edition deserves a widespread public. 

T.K.N. 


Say the Bells of Old Missions. By Elizabeth Willis DeHuff. B. Herder 
Co., St. Louis, Mo. pp. 168. $1.75. 


Mission bells usually call to mind the famed old missions of Cal- 
ifornia. However, in this selected collection of Catholic Indian leg- 
ends, the author takes us to the less familiar settings of New Mexico, 
whose missions antedate those of California by more than 150 years. 

The bells of these historic adobe churches ring out a delightful 
song of legends, tales, and stories as numerous as the missions and as 
varied as the tones of the bells. As the reader easily peruses the 
pages, he receives an insight into the customs, habits, and culture of 
our Indian predecessors. A characteristic note is struck by the per- 
vading influence of religion upon the common occurences of daily 
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life. The Christ-Child, Our Lady, St. Joseph, and the Patron Saints 
are met, not in a doctrinal setting, but as intimate friends of the 
padre and his flock—all characters around whom these legends have 
gathered through the centuries. 

This instructive and enjoyable volume is recommended to all, 
especially those interested in early Catholic missions, and Indian eth- 
nology. The work is supplemented by a brief appendix, listing the 
names and known facts of New Mexico Pueblo missions, and the na- 
tive celebration of patronal feasts. j.T.3. 


On the Priesthoad. By Saint John Chrysostom. Translated from the 
Greek by the Reverend Patrick Boyle, C.M. pp- 145. The New- 
man Bookshop, Westminster, Md. $1.25. 


The torrential effusion of eloquence from the mouth of John, 
Bishop of Constantinople in the Fourth Century, has merited for him 
perduring recognition as the prince of Christian orators. When sanc- 
tity combines with high rhetorical powers in the treatment of a state 
of life at once the object of profound respect and of fervid love on 
the part of the writer, only a masterpiece can result. On the Priest- 
hood has been so recognized for centuries. The limpid English ren- 
dering of Father Boyle will serve to enlarge the circle of its admirers. 

The occasion of this treatise in dialogue form was an incident in 
Chrysostom’s early manhood. His intimate friend Basil, hearing that 
they are both to be raised to the episcopal rank, begs Chrysostom to 
stand united with him in his decision, whether it is to accept the dig- 
nity or to refuse it. By clever evasion of a direct answer, Chrysos- 
tom leaves Basil with the impression that he will do so. But when 
the bishops arrive and consecrate Basil, he finds that Chrysostom has 
escaped the honor by flight. When Basil later reproaches his friend, 
Chrysostom explains his motives: a deep sense of his own unworthi- 
ness and of the exacting demands of the office have inspired his ac- 
tion. Forthwith he launches upon an exposition of the excellence, 
cares, duties and requirements of the priesthood and episcopacy. He 
dwells on the need of good priests, the difficulties and dangers of the 
office, the temptations it offers a vain and ambitious man, the harm 
wreaked on the faithful by inept and unqualified pastors, the moral 
and intellectual virtues required of a bishop or priest who must 
preach well, defend the Church from attacks, judge the faithful, 
guide religious, and care for the poor. Stress is laid on the responsi- 
bility of the pastor for the souls placed in his care. It would be pre- 
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sumptuous to attempt to evaluate this treatise in any further detail, 
Let Chrysostom speak for himself as he alone can. We recommend 
the book to all priests and ecclesiastical students T.K.N. 


* BOOKS RECEIVED 


Reviews may appear later 


TWILIGHT OF CivILIZATION. By Jacques Maritain. Sheed and Ward. $1.50. 
THIS MAN Was IRELAND. By Robert Farren. Sheed and Ward. $3.00. 
SOCIOCULTURAL CAUSALITY, SPACE, TIME. By Pitirim A. Sorokin. Duke. $3.50, 
NATIONAL LiTuRGICAL WEEK, 1942. Benedictine Liturgical Conference. $1.50. 
THE ETERNAL Purpose. By Blanche Mary Kelly. Harper & Brothers. $1.50. 
THOMISTIC PRINCIPLES. Edited by Theodore Brauer. B. Herder Book Co. $2.50, 
THE CONFESSIONS OF ST. AUGUSTINE. Translated by F. J. Sheed. Sheed and 
Ward. $3.00. 
THE TRUE LiFe. By Dom Luigi Sturzo. St. Anthony Guild Press. $3.00. 
ENGLISH SociAL History. By G. M. Trevelyan. Longmans, Green & Co. $4.50. 


PAMPHLETS RECEIVED 


OUR SUNDAY VISITOR PRESS, Huntington, Indiana: 
TOGETHER IN Curist. By Rev. Edward L. Hestton. $0.10. 
Comics. By Sister Mary Clare, §.N.D. $0.10. 
Who Is Jesus? By Rev. Frederick Houck. $0.10. 
Untit DEATH Do Us Part. By John A. O’Brien. $0.10. 
THE CHURCH OF Curist, INC. By Rev. Richard Ginder. $0.10. 
My NAME Is WRITTEN IN His Heart. By Rev. Eugene P. Murphy, S.J. $0.10. 

SAINT ANTHONY GUILD PRESS, Paterson, N. J.: 

THE PARENT-EDUCATOR, NEw SERIES, VOL. 4: TEACHING HONESTY IN THE 
HomME. $0.20. 

THE Last SuPPER Every Day. By Rev. Valentine Long, O.F.M. $0.05. 
BLEssED ARE THE PuRE OF HEART. By Rev. Isidore O’Brien, O.F.M. $0.05. 
CATECISMO DE LA PRIMERA COMUNION. $0.05. 

New TESTAMENT READING For SyLLABus II. THE LIFE oF CuHrisT, Part Il. 
$0.20. 

ManrIiE, SISTER OF ST. THERESE. Written by Pauline, another sister of the Little 
Flower. Edited by Rev. Albert H. Dolan, O.Carm. The Carmelite Press, 
Englewood, N. J. Paper, $0.50; cloth, $1.00. 

THE THirRD OrpER Director. Third Order of St. Francis in the U.S., St. Louis, 
Missouri. 
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SAINT JOSEPH'S PROVINCE 


The Fathers and Brothers of the Province extend their prayers and 

SYMPATHY their sympathy to the Rev. J. A. Sullivan, O.P., on the death of 

his sister; to the Very Rev. W. R. Farrell, O.P., and the Rev. C. 

M. Delevigne, O.P., on the death of their mothers, and to Rev. J. R. Vivier, O.P., 
on the death of his father. 


The Very Rev. H. A. Burke, O.P., has been elected Prior of St. 
ELECTIONS AND Joseph’s Priory, Somerset, Ohio. On May 5, the Very Rev. C. I. 
APPOINTMENTS Litziinger, O.P., was elected Prior of the House of Studies, Wash- 
ington, D. C. The Very Rev. J. C. Osbourn, O.P., has been 
appointed Subprior in the House of Studies in Washington, D. C. 
Two pastors were recently reappointed: the Rev. M. N. Connell, O.P., pastor 
of St. Thomas Aquinas Church, Cincinnati, Ohio, and the Rev. R. M. McCaffrey, 
O.P., pastor of Holy Trinity Church, Somerset, Ohio. 


On June 9, the Very Rev. G. B. Hasenfuss, O.P., celebrated the 
JUBILEES golden jubilee of his ordination to the priesthood. The Very Rev. 
H. J. McManus, O.P., and the Rev. Paul Curran, O.P., celebrated 

the silver jubilee of their ordination on May 10. 

















The Rev. W. T. Condon, OP., the Rev. J M. Sweeney, O.P., and 
CHAPLAINS the Rev. F. D. Nealy, O.P., are now serving as chaplains with 
the Army. 


On June 10 in the chapel of the House of Studies, Washington, 
OrDINATIONS D. C., the Most Rev. M. J. Lemieux, O.P., Apostolic Administrator 

of Gravelbourg, Sask., ordained the following Brothers to the 
priesthood: John Way, Maurice Robillard, William Duprey, Regis Barron, Francis 
Kelly, Lawrence Hart, Richard Dolan and Nicholas Halligan. The newly-ordained 
priests sang their first solemn Masses on Pentecost Sunday, June 13. 


At the same ordination, the following Brothers were advanced to the Dia 
conate: Bernardine Conlon, Hugh Loughery, Urban Mullaney, Louis Bertrand 


O'Connell, Alan Smith, Quentin McSweeney, Antoninus Jurgelaitis and Robert 
Prout. 


SAINT ALBERT'S PROVINCE 


The Fathers and Brothers of the Province exented their prayers 
CLOISTER and sympathy to the Very Rev. Walter Farrell, O.P., on the death 
SYMPATHY of his mother and to Rev. M. J. Nugent, O.P., on the death of 
his mother. 
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His Excellency, the Most Rev. John T. McNicholas, O.P., S.T.M, 
OrDAINATIONS Archbishop of Cincinnati Ohio, ordained ten candidates to the 

priesthood at ordination ceremonies in the Dominican House of 
Studies, River Forest, Ill., on June 6. Two nephews of the prelate—Rev. Michael 
T. McNicholas, O.P., and his brother, Rev. Bro. Timothy J. McNicholas, were 
among the ordinands. The latter completed his divinity courses at the Cincinnati 
diocesan seminary, Mt. St. Mary’s of the West, Norwood, Ohio. The other candi. 
dates were Rev. Bros. Raul Diaz, O.P., Jerome Brendan McMullen, O.P., Martin 
Francis Scannell, O.P., Thaddeus Edward Lawton, O.P., Vincent Regis Whalen, 
O.P., James Stanley McHatton, O.P., Fabian Richard Larcher, O.P., Thomas Michael 
McNicholas, O.P., and Edward Wayne Conley, O.P. 

Fourteen Brothers were raised to the subdiaconate and ten others given the 
last two minor orders by the Most Rev. William D. O’Brien, D.D., auxiliary bishop 
of Chicago, at the House of Studies, on May 4. 

The folowing were ordained subdeacon: Bros. Cyril Geary, Andrew Henn, 
Cajetan Donlan, Gerard O'Connell, Reginald Malatesta, Paul Hinnebusch, Vincent 
Ferrer Lux, Luke Lyons, Sylvester Fraher, John Francis McDonnell, Edmund O'’Con- 
nell, Adrian Myers, Sebastian Angers, and Ferrer Brown. 

Minor Orders were conferred on: Bros. Raymond Scullion, Bertrand Mahoney, 
Jordan Aumann, Matthew Erwin, Damian Sheehan, Leo Dolan, Bernard Dering, 
Donald Sherry, Philip Brady, and Ambrose McNamara. 

Bro. Chrysostom Serry, who died April 8, was to have been advanced to 
Exorcist and Porter with the latter group. 


Brother Thomas Martin, O.P., made his first Simple Profession 
PROFESSIONS into the hands of Very Rev. Alexius Driscoll, O.P., prior of the 

Dominican House of Studies, on May 4. Bro. Albert Trujillo, 
O.P., and Bro. Bernard Davitt, O.P., received the habit on March 5 and April 
13, respectively. 


Father and Brothers of the Province of St. Albert the Great joined 
JUBILEES May 10 in felicitating the Very Rev. Joseph S. Considine, OP, 
Rev. Robert P. Carroll, O.P., and the Rev. V. F. L. Kienberger, 

O.P., on the silver jubilee of their ordination to the priesthood. 


The fifth annual convocation of The Thomist Association, closing 
LECTURES the 1942-43 season of lecture courses, was held May 9 in Mil 
waukee at St. Mary’s Convent, the motherhouse of the Sisters of 

the Divine Saviour. 

Holy Mass was celebrated by the Very Rev. Alexius Driscoll, O.P. The 
Right Reverend Monsignor Albert G. Myer, rector of St. Francis major seminary, 
was the preacher for the occasion. The Very Rev. Leonard Callahan, O.P., assisted 
by the Rev. Athanasius McLoughlin, O.P., and the Rev. Edmund Marr, O.P., gave 
Solemn Benediction of the Blessed Sacrament. 

The Very Rev. Willam Curran, O.P., read the principal paper of the general 
session, ttaking as his subject “The Four Freedoms and Truth’; and the Rev. 
Timothy Sparks, O.P., acting for the Director of the Association, The Very Rev. 
Peter O’Brien, O.P., presented certificates to those members who had pursued the 
lecture courses for three years. 

Among the forums on various contemporary problems which followed the 
general session were those conducted by the Rev. Raphael Gillis, O.P., and the Rev. 
Gerard Joubert, O.P. 
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This season courses of lectures were given on either philosophy, apologetics, 
theology, or Sacred Scripture, to nine Chapters in the following cities: Milwaukee, 
Racine, Kenosha, Beloit, LaCrosse, Merrill, Oshkosh, and Chicago. 


HOLY NAME PROVINCE 


On May 29, the Reverend William T. Lewis, O.P., was reap- 
APPOINTMENTS pointed to the office of Vicar of St. Dominic’s, Los Angeles, Calif. 


The Reverend Fathers H. V. Palmer, O.P., T. S. Connelly, O.P., 

JUBILEES and W. J. McClory, O.P., celebrated the Slver Jubilee of their 

Ordination on May 10. On that day a solemn Mass was sung by 

Father Connelly in Blessed Sacrament Church, Seattle, Wish., with Father Palmer 

and McClory assisting. On May 16 in Holy Rosary Church, Portland, Ore., a 

solemn Mass \was sung by Father McDermott with Fathers Connelly and McClory 
assisting. 


The following members of the Province are serving as chaplains 

CHAPLAINS with the armed forces: Rev. P. R. Sullivan, O.P., Rev. J. W. Ryan, 

O.P., Rev. D. W. Dooley, O.P., Rev. A. L. Hofstee, O.P., and Rev. 

W. A. Norton, O.P. The Rev. James C. Connolly, O.P., of St. Joseph’s Province, 

who has been Director of the Mission Band in this Province has been given his 
commission as chaplain in he Navy. 


SISTERS’ CHRONICLE 
Marywood, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Sisters M. Agnes, Genevieve, Hildegarde, Bertrand, and Catherine celebrated 
the golden anniversary of their religious profession January 21 at the Marywood 
Motherhouse. A solemn Mass was sung on this occasion in Sacred Heart Chapel at 
Marywood by the Rev. Charles P. Wilson, O.P., Marywood chaplain. The Rev. 
Daniel A. Wynn, O.P., and the Rev. John N. Walsh, O.P., were the ministers of 
the Mass. 

The Rev. Charles P. Wilson, O.P., conducted the annual retreat for the high 
school students of Marywood Academy February 3 to 5. 

The feast of St. Thomas Aquinas, patron of Aquinas College, conducted by 
the Dominican Sisters of Grand Rapids, was appropriately observed at Marywood, 
March 7. The lay faculty, students of Aquinas College, thirty honor students of 
Catholic Central High School conducted by the Dominican Sisters of Marywood, 
the senior class of Mt. Mercy Academy, and the seniors of Marywood Academy were 
guests of the Aquinas College faculty. All attended the solemn Mass celebrated 
by the Rev. Charles P. Wilson, O.P. The Rev. James B. Walker, O.P., and the 
Rev. Edward S. Carlson, O.P., were deacon and subdeacon respectively. The Rev. 
Arthur Bukowski, president of Aquinas College, preached a sermon stressing the 
sanctity and scholastic achievements of St. Thomas. Two hundred students, robed 
in cap and gown, received Holy Communion during the Mass. Prof. James Neill 
presided at the breakfast program in Rosary Hall following the celebration of Mass. 

Marywood alumnae sponsored a retreat for laywomen March 26 to 28. The 
retreat exercises were conducted by the Rev. Charles P. Wilson, O.P. 
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St. Cecilia Congregation, Nashville, Tenn. 


The feast of the Annunciation, March 25, patronal feast of Mother Annunciata, 
O.P., Prioress General, was fittingly observed by the Sisters and students of St 
Cecilia Academy. The Rev. George Rohling celebrated the high Mass; Sistetrs 
and students assisted with the singing. 

St. Cecilia Academy stidents are the proud recipients of a certificate issued by 
the U.S. Treasury Dept., awarded, as the document states: “For distinguished 
service rendered in behalf of the war savings program.” 

At the annual meeting of the Mid-South Regional Unit of the Catholic Library 
Association, held in Nashville on April 26, Sister Roberta, O.P., librarian of St. 
Cecilia Academy, read a paper entitled: Organization and Progress of the Mid- 
South Regional Unit. Sister Mary Esther, O.P., librarian of Notre Dame High 
School, Chattanooga, took part in the program. Sister Mary Rose Tipton, O.S.B, 
librarian of the Catholic College of Oklahoma, was a special guest at the assembly. 

The cighty-third annual commencement exercises of St. Cecilia Academy were 
held in the convent chapel June 1. His Excellency, the Most Rev. William L, 
Adrian, D.D., Bishop of Nashville, celebrated the Mass and the Rt. Rev. Msgr. 
J. F. M. Hardeman delivered the commencement address. 


Immaculate Conception Convent, Great Bend, Kansas 


The Rev. Ignatius Strecker, chaplain of St. Rose Hospital has been appointed 
Auxiliary Chaplain at the Great Bend aviation base. 

The Archconfraternity of the Most Holy Rosary was officially erected February 
14 at the Rosary Shrine alttar. 

The Very Rev. Alfred Carney, O.F.M.Cap., President of St. Joseph’s Military 
College, Hays, Kansas, conducted a retreat for the nurses of St. Rose Hospital 
April 18 to 20. 

Diplomas were awarded to thirteen seniors of the St. Rose Hospital Nurses 
Training School at the commencement exercises held May 12. The Rev. A. Mages, 
pastor of Holy Family Church, Odin, Kansas, gave the commencement address. 


Congregation of the Immaculate Heart of Mary, Akron, Ohio 


The Rev. Mother M. Clarissa, O.P., accompanied by Sister M. Clare, O.P,, 
principal of St. Vincent's High School, attended the annual meeting of the Central 
Regional Unit of the National Catholic Educational Association in Chicago, March 
23. During the remainder of the week, they attended the annual meeting of the 
North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 

The Rev. George Carroll, M.M., spoke to the Sisters and student body of Our 
Lady of the Elms Academy, March 25. He gave an interesting account of his ex- 
periences as a captive of the Japanese somewhere in Korea. 

Sister M. Helen, O.P., of the faculty of St. Vincent’s High School, has written 
a three-set play Our Dreams of Tomorrow, which has been produced in high 
schools in New York City and in Trenton, N. J. Two of her essays, Unbroken 
Horizon and Whispering Echoes, will be published shortly. 

His Excellency, the Most Rev. Edward F. Hoban, D.D., Coadjutor Bishop of 
Cleveland, paid a brief and informal visit to the Sisters at the Motherhouse on 
March 29. 

The Rev. Norbert F. Georges, O.P., editor of The Torch, spoke to the Sisters 
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about devotion to Blessed Martin de Porres. The Rev. Father also showed slides 
of places in South America which abound in Dominican traditions. 

During Holy Week, the Rev. Michael L. McCaffrey, O.P., of Detroit, Mich., 
conducted a retreat at Our Lady of the Elms Convent. He also conducted a re- 
treat during Easter week for the Sisters of St. Dominic’s Youngstown, Ohio. 


Sisters of St. Dominic, Blauvelt, N. Y. 


The Rev. Mother Magdalen, O.P., recently held a visitation at St. Joseph's 
Hospital, Kingston, Jamaica, B.W.I. This institution became a house of the Sisters 
of St. Dominic of Blauvelt last December. St. Joseph’s, a general hospital and the 
only Catholic one in Jamaica, was opened in 1916 by a small Dominican commu- 
nity. Having originally only three members, the community now numbers seventeen. 
The acceptance of St. Joseph’s Hospital opens two new fields of endéavor for the 
Sisters of St. Domiriic of Blauvelt: foreign mission work and general hospital work. 

On the return trip from Kingston, the Rev. Mother visited St. Paul’s Convent 
at Daytona Beach, Fla., where the Sisters of Blauvelt conduct an elementary and 
high school. 

The second of the annual retreats was held April 27 to May 2. Because of 
the vacation given to the New York City schools the week beginning February 1, 
the initial retreat was anticipated, being held from January 31 to February 7. Both 
retreats were conducted by the Very Rev. Matthew L. Heagen, O.P. 


St. Clara Convent, Sinsinawa, Wisc. 


The Rev. Matthew C. Breen, O.P., preached a community retreat for the 
Sisters of Rosary College, River Forest, Ill., during the Christmas vacation. He 
also conducted the annual novitiate retreat at the Motherhouse. At its close, 
January 10, simple and final profession ceremonies, respectively, were held for 
two Sisters. On February 3 one postulant was received to the holy habit, and one 
novice made simple profession. 

The Rev. Eugene S. Murray, O.P., for nearly four years chaplain at the Mother- 
house, was appointed pastor of Holy Name Church, Kansas City, Mo., and left 
Sinsinawa January 14 to assume his new duties. The Rev. Leo C. Gainor, O.P., 
succeeded him as chaplain. 

Sister M. Dorothy Stein, O.P., formerly primary teacher at St. Dominic's 
School, Washington, D. C., died at the Motherhouse January 14. Her nephew, 
the Rev. Daniel W. Van Rooy, O.P., Oak Park, Ill., was celebrant of her funeral 
Mass January 16, assisted by the Rev. John A. Simones, O.P., as deacon, and the 
Rev. Leo C. Gainor, O.P., as subdeacon. 

Sister M. Stephana Cavanaugh, O.P., died in Loretto Hospital, Chicago, on 
Easter Sunday, April 25. Sister Stephana had since 1927 been one of the in- 
structors in the Rosary College School of Library Science. Obsequies were con- 
ducted in the chapel at St. Clara Convent, Sinsinawa, on the morning of April 27, 
with the Rev. James R. Gillis, O.P., celebrant of the Mass, the Rev. Leo C. Gainor, 
O.P., deacon, and the Rev. Norbert F. Georges, O.P., subdeacon, and the Rev. 
Robert W. Barron, O.P., master of ceremonies. 

Other recent deaths were those of Sisters M. Raymondine Woulfe, M. Donatus 
Sullivan, M. Giles Sheridan, M. Anselmo Fitzgerald, M. Anne Whalen, M. Jane 
McCanney, and M. Coronata Schardt. 

The Wisconsin State Dept. of Public Instruction has fully accredited Edge- 
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wood College of the Sacred Heart, Madison, as a teachers’ training college for grade 
school teachers and for teachers of commercial subjects in high schools. 

Sister M. Philip Steele, O.P., received her degree of Doctor of Philosophy at 
the Catholic University in February and is now teaching at Rosary College. 

At Rosary College an initial summer session of two six-week terms will cover 
the period from June 9 to August 27. This will enable present freshmen to com. 
plete their college education*in three years. Almost one hundred percent of the 
present junior class will be graduated next February at Rosary’s first mid-year com. 
mencement. Following a recently completed war-time accelerated program, the 
College will offer summer session opportunities for the period of the present 
national emergency. 

College war activities are directed by the Rosary College War Activities Board 
under which a number of committees function, with the Spiritual Committee co. 
ordinating the work of the entire Board by giving it significance and meaning 
through prayer. Relatives and friends of the students in the Services are remem- 
bered at every Mass offered by the Rev. John J. McDonald, O.P., chaplain, and a 
special Mass is read monthly for tthem. The Rosary is daily recited at noon for 
them, for victory and for peace. The Living Cross enrolls one hundred and twenty- 
five students who aid the war effort through prayer and sacrifice. A Speaker's 
Bureau, sponsored by the War Information Committee, was organized in January 
in accordance with the plan of Dr. C. H. Baldwin of OWI to prepare a corps of 
four-minute speakers to explain the many war problems that effect the home front. 
Twenty-five students of various departments have been kept busy answering calls 
from iindustrial, financial, educational, and social assemblies to discuss the im- 
portant effects of the war on their specialized fields, including Chemistry, Eco- 
nomics, English, Sociology, and Home Economics. A nine-day student voting con- 
test for the election of a Skipper for College Day, April 30, in which votes took 
the form of war stamps and bonds, resulted in tottal sales of $10,584.00. 


Sacred Heart Convent, Houston, Texas 


Sisters M. Carmelita Glennon and M. Felicitas Barbosa celebrated the silver 
jubilee of their religious profession March 25. Sisters M. Catherine Coles and M. 
Louis Ricke made their first profession and Miss Mildred Hoelscher received the 
holy habit and the name of Sister Mary Paschal. His Excellency, the Most Rev. C. 
C. Byrne, D.D., LL.D., offered the jubilee Mass and conducted the ceremonies of 
profession and reception. His Excellency’s sermon was an exhortation for all to 
practice the virtues found in the Mother of God. The Monsignori present were: 
the Very Rev. E. A. Kelly and the Very Rev. Jacob Schnetzer. The Reverend Fa 
thers attending were: F. L. Vander Hayden, O.P.; B. P. Pendis, O.P.; J. Murray; 
J. J. Shahrigian, M.S.; J. P. Sullivan; A. De Slatte; J. K. Reybaud; G. Beck; 
P. Michalka; H. Eastland; J. Rabroeker; and F. Lagana. 

Mother General M. Angela, O.P., and a number of the Dominican Sisters from 
Houston and Galveston attended the preliminary meeting to organize a unit of the 
Catholic Library Association at Galveston. The meeting was held March 30 at 
the episcopal residence where His Excellency was host to sixty-two members. 

The Rev. B. P. Pendis, O.P., sang the Mass at St. Agnes Academy April 3 for 
the Sodalists’ assembly. This special Mass was offered in anticipation of Sister 
Stella’s silver jubilee, to be celebrated August 15. 

Under the direction of Sister Bernard, B.M., the pupils of St. Agnes Academy 
presented Liturgical Sunday April 4. 
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In compliance with the request of His Excellency, the Most Rev. C. E. Byrne, 
DD., LL.D., that all churches and convents in the diocese of Galveston keep a 
vigil of adoration Thursday praying for peace, the Dominican Sisters spent the 
night before the tabernacle in the chapel of the Motherhouse, Houston, Texas. 

The Rev. F. L. Vander Hayden, O.P., pastor of Holy Rosary Church, and the 
Dominican Sisters in charge of the grade school were very proud of the children’s 
choir, whose members sang at the Masses and took part in the processions and 
other services during Holy Week. 


Foreign Mission Sisters of St. Dominic, Maryknoll, N. Y. 


Maryknoll Siters will soon open a new house in Bolivia, S.A., extending their 
mission activities to a third continent. Among the five chosen for this new venture 
is Sister Mary Mercy, M.D., who has had many years of mission experience in 
Korea. The Canal Zone in Panama is also preparing to receive Maryknoll Sisters 
for the first time. Sister M. Lelia in this second group, who was forcibly repatriated 
from Manchukuo last August, once had the unique and sacred privilege of dis- 
tributing three hundred consecrated Hosts to her own community and native Chris- 
tians. This permission was given Sister Lelia by Bishop Lane when he and his 
Maryknoll priests were interned before they could make reverent disposal of the 
Blessed Sacrament. The large number of Hosts had been consecrated in anticipa- 
tion of the hundreds of communicants expected for the feast of the Immaculate 
Conception. 

From various sources, notably the Canadian Legation and the U.S. High Com- 
missioner to the Philippines, it is now fairly safe to presume that the fifty-three 
Maryknoll Sisters laboring for souls in those islands, are free from internment 
and are continuing their work. Forty-four Sisters are in the city of Manila and 
the remaining nine are operating from their own convent in Baguio, high up in 
the mountain district of Luzon. In the latter area the missioners work among the 
Igorot tribes who live in complete isolation from the Filipinos. The Igorots are 
descendants of a group of head hunters famed in Spanish American war lore. 

Through the circumstances of war, six Maryknoll Sisters from widely sep- 
arated missions in Hong Kong and South China, are now living under one roof, 
in the Portuguese island of Macao. But they are not alone, as one learns from 
the first detailed letter about their new mission to which God has so strangely led 
them. Quoted in part, the letter reads: 

“We have about four hundred children, between the ages of three and four- 
teen, boys and girls brought in from the streets by the police—and in what a state 
they are brought to us! No need to stretch your imagination, as there is no pic- 
turing such beggars. It is marvelous though, how they hold on to life with not 
even a half-start. Starved, full of disease, and yet so grateful for a shelter and 
some rice! In various hospitals we have an additional hundred under our care, 
with new arrivals at the Home every day. If our walls were only elastic, it would 
be easier to accommodate them, but instead they are grey brick, for we live in a 
large Chinese temple house.” 

Air-raid alarms, exorbitant food prices, and overcrowded living conditions, 
are happily ignored by Maryknoll Sisters in Loting, South China, when there is a 
question of receiving more orphan guests to be made heirs and heiresses of heaven. 
The Sisters say: 

“Our children are growiing in age and numbers. Yesterday, eight more 
youngsters were brought to us from Lintaan, crowding us a bit, but according to the 
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old Maryknoll tradition, we can always make room for one more—multiplied by 
eight if the occasion demands. 

“You can’t imagine how expensive things are. The situation would really 
be laughable were it not so serious—$13.00 for a bar of soap, $22.00 for a pound 
of brown sugar, and all other articles priced in proportion. An air-raid alarm js 
sounding, so please excuse an interruption.” 

Later, the Sister’s letter continued: “We feel as we know you would have us 
feel—that we came here for God and we are confident that He will never forsake 
us. Do not worry about us, only beg the grace for us to grow daily more worthy 
of our great vocation.” 

In a dimly lighted hut in the war area of China, there was enacted a bit of 
drama, recorded by one of the Sisters. “It was a very homey gatheriing around 
the little peanut oil lamp that night. The greatest consolation came when old Ah 
Ng Pac, eighty-one years of age, asked for Baptism. It seemed all the greater 
miracle as the poor old man had been prejudiced for years against the Catholic 
religion.” 


St. Mary of the Springs, Columbus, Ohio 


Sister M. Dolorita Carton died March 13. The first president of Albertus 
Magnus College, New Haven, Conn., Sister Dolorita served several subsequent 
terms in the same capacity. In August, 1941, she was made novice mistress, but 
due to ill health she resigned the position shortly before her death. 

Sister M. Xavier Hallissey died April 8 in the forty-ninth year of her pro- 
fession. Through all the years Sister had been a devoted member of the community. 

The Rev. Louis A. Ryan, O.P., conducted a retreat during Holy Week for the 
students at the Academy of St. Mary of the Springs. The Rev. James M. Egan, 
O.P., gave the College students’ retreat. The Rev. William F. Cassidy, O.P., con- 
ducted the retreat for the Sisters of the College faculty. 

Sister Vincent Ferrer Coady celebrated the golden jubilee of her religious pro- 
fession during Easter Week at the Dominican Academy, New York City. 

On April 24, the Rev. Mother M. Stephanie, O.P., received several letters from 
the Sisters doing mission work in China. The letters were sent by air-tail in 
November, 1942. All the Sisters are well, happy, and very busy. 

A few quotations from the letters of Sisters Carlos and Rosaire will show 
some of the conditions under which the Sisters are now living: 

“We had not many oranges this year but what we had we have used for 
LEMON PIE! The pumelo tree did very well—plenty of fruit, and . . . they 
too make good LEMON PIE.” 

“Yesterday Father Werner asked me if I would mind looking . . . for yam 
to make a sweater for one of the Fathers. I priced yarn—almost all cotton woven 
—at $35.00 an ounce. The man wanted almost $500.00 for enough to make a 
sweater.” 

“We had three big pigs. Our two men killed one, two weeks ago. (Pork is 
$12.00 a pound.) We shall kill another one for Christmas. The few girls who 
are now here will have a treat. We just can’t buy meat for them.” 

“There are four English (Anglican) missionaries in town now . . . (and they) 
are over every day or so, sometimes several times a day, as they like our dugout 
better than theirs.” 

“Some time ago I wrote to the Red Cross at Chungking and asked for some 
necessary supplies; we will appreciate whatever they send for we cannot think of 
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buying medicines—the prices are too high. Many of the most necessary medicines 
are sold on the street but we cannot touch the price. Quinine . . . $155.00 for a 
three-day treatment; Sanotin is $9,000.00 an ounce! We are the only ones in the 
city that give free medicine so you can understand that what we had did not last 
very long.” 

On April 27, the community at Columbus was delighted when informed by 
cable that all the Sisters in China are still safe. 


Congregation of St. Thomas Aquinas, Tacoma, Wash. 


The Rev. J. Brennan, S.S., conducted the retreat for the students at Aquinas 
Academy during Holy Week. 

Sisters M. Alexia and M. Rosanne made their final profession May 17. On 
the same day, Sisters M. Stephana and M. Diana pronounced their temporal vows. 
The Rev. J. L. Asturias, O.P., of Seattle, conducted a triduum prior to the cere- 
monies. 

Members of the community have enrolled for summer courses at the following 
institutions: Tacoma Catholic College, Seattle College, University of Washington, 
and Western College of Education. 

Tacoma Catholic College, conducted by the Congregation of St. Thomas 
Aquinas, will open its summer session June 15. 


Sisters of St. Dominic, Racine, Wisc. 


Sister M. Diana Verboomen died December 20, in the fortieth year of her 
religious profession; Sister M. Bonaventure Reuter, March 7, in the fifteenth year 
of her profession; and Sister M. Apollonia Hoes, April 28, in the forty-eighth 
year of her profession. May they rest in peace. 

Twenty Sisters from St. Catherine's Convent have attended a course of Bibtical 
lectures given by the Rev. William A. McLoughlin, O.P., River Forest, Ill. The 
lectures are sponsored by the Racine Chapter of the Thomistic Association. 

Holy Week services were conducted at the convent this year with the usual 
solemnity. The priests taking part in the liturgical functions were the Rev. Carl 
A. Piepenbrier, O.P., S.T.Lr., the Rev. G. Deslaurier, O.P., both of Cincinnati, the 
Rev. S$. S. Witowiak, Ph.D., president of St. Catherine’s High School, Racine, and 
the Rev. Hugo Hoever, O.Cist., Ph.D., Notre Dame University. 


St. Catharine Junior College, St. Catharine’ Ky. 


The Rev. Joseph V. Dailey, O.P., conducted a three-day retreat, January 29 to 
February 1, for the students of the Junior College and Academy. 

The Very Rev. Justin H. McManus, O.P., opened a series of weekly con- 
ferences on the fundamentals of the religious life February 3 at St. Catharine 
Convent. 

Sisters Amata and Joan Mary of Maryknoll visited St. Catharine’s March 3, 
relating their experiences of life in the war zones of the Far East. The Rev. Richard 
E. Vahey, O.P., representing tthe Dominican Foreign Mission Society, visited St. 
Catharine’s April 5. The Rev. J. Halstee, S.V.D., gave an illustrated account of 
his twelve years’ work in the missions of India. 

__ Under the direction of the Catholic Comrnittee of the South, the Catholic 
University of America Summer School, Southeastern Branch, will again be con- 
ducted at Siena College, Memphis, Tenn. A larger selection of courses is planned, 
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and laboratory, library, and living quarters have been enlarged and improved. 

Sister Mary Francis Mahoney died October 9, 1942, in the sixty-seventh year 
of her religious profesion; Sister Veronica Livers, October 27, in the fifty-fourth 
year of her profession; Sister Josepha Loughran, October 30, in the thirty-ninth 
year of her profession; and Sister Bridid Connelly, March 3, 1943, in the sixty. 
first year of her profession. 

The following Sisters celebrated the golden jubilee of their religious profes. 
sion March 7: Sister Catharine de Ricci Miller, professed January 6, 1893; Sister 
Sebastian Conley, professed January 6, 1893; Sister Constantia Hart, professed 
March 7, 1893; Sister Bernadette Clements, professed April 30, 1893; Sister Fran. 
cis de Sales Donovan, professed July 22, 1893. The Rev. Joseph R. Clark, OP, 
celebrated the solemn Mass in honor of the Jubilarians. Solemn Benediction of 
the Most Blessed Sacrament was given following the Mass. 


Sisters of St. Dominic, Rosary Hill Home, Hawthorne, N. Y. 


The recent death of Mother M. Rose Huber, O.S.D., co-foundress of the 
Servants of Relef for Incurable Cancer, brought to a close the earthly sojourn of a 
heroine of Christ whose life was dedicated to the service of His afflicted poor. 

Mother M. Rose was born in Louisville, Ky., the daughter of Dr. and Mrs. 
Matthew Huber. She was a young woman of unusual talent in the field of art 
and a promising career was open to her. She had already achieved distinction and 
approval as a portrait painter, when she heard of the new and unusal enterprise 
of Rose Hawthorne Lathrop. On December 15, 1897, she came to New York and 
met the convert daughter of Nathaniel Hawthorne. After that first meeting she 
visited the two-room hospital twice a week and assisted Mrs. Lathrop in her work 
for the cancerous poor. On March 25, 1898, Mother M. Rose cast aside all 
worldly ambitions and earthly affections and surrendered herself without reserve to 
the task that God had assigned as her life’s work. From that time on “‘she lived 
only to be good to the poor.” 

Both young ladies were received as tertiaries in the Third Order of St. 
Dominic. Later, Archbishop Corrigan gave them permission to wear the habit of 
St. Dominic and to form a religious community. On the feast of the Immaculate 
Conception, 1900, these two chosen souls pronounced their vows, forming the 
nucleus of the present community. 

In all the trials and privations that marked the early days of the congregation, 
Mother M. Rose was the loyal and steadfast friend and companion of Mother 
Alphonsa. During this period, these two valiant women displayed unwavering 
fortitude and a trust in Divine Providence that enabled them to persevere in their 
vocation and to overcome difficulties that appeared to be insurmountable. God 
blessed their efforts and gave them the joy and consolation of seeing their work 
advance and flourish during their own lifetime. 

Mother M. Rose succeeded Mother Alphonsa as Mother General of the con- 
gregation when the latter died in 1926. Mother M. Rose possessed remarkable 
qualifications for this office and its obligations. She was an able executive and 
mature judgment characterized her every undertaking. Under her guidance four 
new foundations were opened: in Philadelphia, Pa., Fall River, Mass., Atlanta, Ga, 
and St. Paul, Minn. A woman of firm conviction and a fearless defender of every 
righteous cause, Mother M. Rose’s honesty of opinion and fairness of decision com- 
manded the respect and admiration of persons of all classes and creeds. 
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Through the kindness of the Rev. Edward D. Casey, O.P., the Sisters and 
patients were given the opportunity of witnessing The Eternal Gift April 13. 


Albertus Magnus College, New Haven, Conn. 


Due to war work, gas rationing, etc., all commencement activities were held 
on a single day, May 30. The Baccalaureate Mass was sung in St. Mary’s Church. 
The Rev. Arthur H. Chandler, O.P., of Providence College preached the sermon. 
In the afternoon, Class Day exercises were held on the campus; and in the late 
afternoon, Dr. Hugh S. Taylor of Princeton University delivered the commence- 
ment address to the graduates who received their degrees from His Excellency, the 
Most Rev. Maurice McAuliffe, D.D., Bishop of Hartford. 

An accelerated academic program will be initiated with the summer session, 
starting June 21 and closing September 10. 





